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WHERE DECISIONS ARE MADE—The symbol of 
leadership in the Association (as told in an article on 
pages 8-9-10) is the beautiful conference wing of CTA’s 
new headquarters building in Burlingame. In this 
structure, shown on the left in the cover photograph, a 
dedication ceremony will be held October 17. Large 
enough to seat comfortably 450 people, the hall can be 
divided into four rooms, where committees and com- 
missions of the Association can meet to study the 
problems of California’s educational system. 


Cover and photographs on 
pages 2, 3, 8, and 9 by Madison Devlin. 
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Official Publication of the California Teachers Association 


DEDICATION of new CTA Headquarters set 
for October 17. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS invites membership 
participation. 

CONGRATULATIONS from Governor Edmund 
G. Brown. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY Arthur F. Corey. 

FIFTY YEARS of headquarters moves described 
by the editor in “CTA Has Had 9 Lives.” 


LEADERSHIP—Achievements of CTA govern- 
ing bodies are noted by Walter Maxwell. 


IMAGES OF A PROFESSION—Consulting 
Group program on public relations is 
announced. 

INVESTIGATION—W alter committee fiasco, 


as told by Harry Fosdick in "Purer Than 
Ivory.” 


DEVOURING THE SEED CORN, by William 
J. Ellena. 

SCHOOLMASTER for the children of the Grapes 
of Wrath camp, by Elizabeth Colson 
McGregor. 


“WHY, TEACHER?”—New CTA-sponsored 
television series begins. 


HEARING AND SEEING—News on television 
and films as teaching aids. 


MILLS IS A MEMORY—History of the site, told 
by Frank M. Stanger. 


NEWS from professional fronts. 
CALENDAR of coming events. 
TOURS planned for Christmas and next summer. 


MODERN CHEMISTRY is mew TV course for 
science teachers. 


BETTER THAN ANNUITIES are retirement 
benefits, by Bernhard Kendler. 


BOOKS AND NOTES ox professional literature. 


INSPIRATION—How class reading helped the 
spirit of Halloween, by James McCavitt. 


YOURS for the asking. 


editorial postscript. 
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CENTER of attention as one enters the executive lobby on the third floor is a bright modern tapestry, showing th 
symbols of education. To the right is the doorway to the board of directors meeting room and to the left is the open doo 
of the executive secretary's private conference room. Three other executive offices face on this comfortable waitiiig atts 
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681 MARKET STREET 


50 MAIN STREET 


IRST “home” of the California Teachers Association 

was a desk in the corner of the pressroom of Bolte 
and Braden Co., printers, at 50 Main Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Although the Association was 46 years old when it 
purchased Sierra Educational News and Book Review in 
January, 1909, it had been homeless. Incorporated in 
1907, it was not until July, 1909, that Leroy E. Armstrong 
became the first full-time executive secretary of CTA, 
adding to his duties as editor and manager of the mag- 
azine. 

Sierra Educational News (its name was changed in 1950 
to CTA Journal) had been published privately by Boynton 
and Esterly Teachers Agency since 1905. Its offices at 
717 Market Street were destroyed by the great fire of 
1906, forcing a retreat to the mezzanine of the First Na- 
tional Bank Building in Berkeley: It was back at the 
reconstructed Kamm Building when Armstrong took 
over management in 1909. 

The old print shop where the News was produced has 
long been gone; it has been replaced by a modern public 
garage which displays a sign bearing the original ad- 
dress: Fifty Main Street. 

Five years later—in January 1914—Armstrong and his 


870 MARKET 


desk moved to 681 Market Street, renting rooms 473-471 
in the Monadnock Building. These relatively spacious 
quarters served the executive secretary for more than 
five years, until in October 1919 he moved two blocks 
southwest to the James Flood Building, with its marble: 
pillared curving lobby across busy Market Street from 
the Emporium. 

In July 1922 the fourth “home” of CTA became Room 
930 in the Phelan Building, the battleship-shaped struc- 
ture which seems to point its prow down Market. Four 
years later the small staff moved across the hall to 933 
where it remained until January 1928. 

This time the move was to 461 Market, the old Shel: 
don Building. In the picture above, the arrow of the 
street sign seems to be pointing into the window of Room 
508, the rental quarters of the Association. From thi 
spot now it is possible to peer down at the historic Me 
chanic’s Statue and to look up at towering modern Zel: 
lerbach Building, which was completed this summer. 

In June 1930 the Board of Directors again moved CT4 
employees, this time to the Stock Exchange Building # 
155 Sansome Street. Roy W. Cloud had become exect- 
tive secretary in 1927 as Mark Keppel was completins 
eight years in the presidency. Here, through 14 years ¢ 
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461 MARKET STREET 155 SANSOME STREET 


the Depression, teachers of California maintained their 
headquarters in the heart of the financial district. There 
isno evidence that this proximity to wealth improved 
the salaried status of Association members. During this 
period, professional dues in CTA were $3 a year. 
The next move was back to Market—No. 660, the 
Bunker Hill Building—in April 1944. But this home ap- 
parently proved inadequate, for three years later—in 
September 1947—the staff found more appropriate space 
inthe Galen Building at 391 Sutter. This was the month 
that Arthur Corey moved up from Los Angeles to suc- 
ceed Roy Cloud. 
The Galen, centrally located at Sutter and Stockton 
Streets, provided the third and part of the second floor 
as CTA Placement Service moved from Berkeley to join 
the administrative staff. 
With the accelerated growth of the Xssociation, the 
473-47\— Board of Directors, after 40 years of renting rooms, be- 
paciow} gan to study possible purchase of a more spacious head- 
re thanf quarters location. It found the right property only three 
. blocks§ blocks up Sutter and in 1950 it bought the seven-floor 
marble. 693 Sutter Building. In June 1951 the staff moved into 
et fromf the renovated building, leaving second and third floors. a 
and sidewalk frontage for rental space. — - 
e Roomf By December 1954 the State Council approved the | 
d struc-f purchase of the Burlingame site and almost five years ren earl 
t. Fou later the staff moved from overcrowded quarters to es- e ht 
to 933 tablish its first non-San Francisco address. wk 
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> AND NOW California Teachers Association 


mn Zel- - finds its tenth home in the beautiful new func- 


aC 4 tional structure shown on the cover of this 


ding issue ... an adequate working place for a staff 
execu: 


pletin grown larger in 50 years. 


ears 0 
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ENTERING the main lobby of the new building from 
the spacious parking area, the visitor may go by elevator 
directly to the office of his choice, announcing himself by 
telephone if he wishes. A directory of staff offices i 
placed beside the two elevator doors. Placement Depart. 
ment is on the main floor to the right of lobby entrance, 
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CTA members elect outstanding repre- 
sentatives to their State Council and 
Board of Directors — and reap the re- 
wards of good leadership. One case in 
point is the new State Headquarters 
Building, being financed without contri- 
butions or increased dues from members. 


M ORE THAN 1500 teacher leaders are often 
involved in the making of important policy 
decisions of the California Teachers Association. 
Leadership begins in the 640 local chartered 
chapters throughout the state. It extends through 
committees and councils of the six Sections. 


Finally it is the State Council of Education which 
speaks for the organized teaching profession in Cali- 
fornia, each elected member voting on behalf of the 
300 CTA members whom he represents. 


Beyond the State Council there is the nine-member 
Board of Directors which administers the state associa- 
tion between semi-annual meetings of the Council. As 
in many other types of organizations, it is the state 
board which represents the very top leadership of CTA. 
In annual board elections, the president and vice presi- 
dent of the Association are chosen. 


There is the further significant fact that board mem- 
bers, though responsible directly to the State Council 
which elects them and hence to the entire membership, 
must win nomination in their own Sections. This proce- 
dure makes virtually certain that those elected to the 
Board of Directors shall have proven their ability and 
leadership by service in local association and Section 
activities. 

Provision is also made for statewide representation 
upon the board. From the two larger Sections, Southem 
and Bay, there are elected three and two members, 
respectively. Central, Central Coast, North Coast, and 
Northern Sections are each represented by one membet. 


Professional problems are under constant study i 
almost every one of the chartered local associations. The 
Sections of the state association are therefore constantly 
screening a flow of new ideas for advancement of the 
profession through their boards, committees, commis 
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sions, aid councils. Proposals for statewide action have 
almost always been given careful study by leaders in 
each of the six Sections before being brought up for 
implementing by the state association. 


The State Council meets for two days in both April 
and December of each year, the first of these sessions 
being held in northern California and the latter in the 
southern part of the state. But the ten principal com- 
mittees of the Council continue their work throughout 
the year, and so also do CTA’s five state commissions. 
Thus facts and key issues are ready for debate and final 
action at semi-annual Council meetings. 


As a case study in point, the far-sightedness of CTA 
leadership and the close coordination maintained be- 
tween State Council and Board of Directors was re- 
vealed by the planning and financing of CTA’s new 
state headquarters building. 


In April of 1951 the State Council increased dues by 
one dollar with the understanding that the new income 
be considered earmarked for building purposes. The 
action made possible the purchase of an office building 
in San Francisco, one constructed in the 1920’s but 
allowed to deteriorate in the 30 years that followed. 


This building served the association well. But by 
1957 it had become apparent to many that CTA would 
need larger and more modern quarters to serve effec- 
tively an expanded program and an ever-increasing 
membership. 


CLASSROOM Teacher Departments were well repre- 
sented among early visitors at CTA Center in Burlin- 
Same. These smiling presidents of their respective Sec- 
tion departments are, left to right, Victorine Wallsmith, 
Salinas, Central Coast Section; Dolores Reed, Taft, Cen- 
tral Se:tion; Lelia Glandon, Jackson, Northern Section. 
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A UNIQUE SUNSHADE grill which extends around 
the main building gives CTA headquarters distinction as 
an architectural achievement. The large investment was 
made possible without members’ special assessment. 


The Board of Directors had in fact anticipated this 
reaction by a full two years. Following the lead of State 
Executive Secretary Arthur F. Corey, it had also ana- 
lyzed the changing travel habits of CTA members. 

Conclusions reached were not only that work should 
be begun upon plans for a new building but that the 
site should be close to a major airport and should be 
adequate to provide an ample number of free parking 
spaces to visiting members. 

Early in 1955 the Mills Estate in Burlingame — just 
five minutes drive from San Francisco International 
Airport — was subdivided. By action of its board, CTA 
bought the first tract of land sold — five acres at $31,000 
an acre. It is worthy of mention that this same land 
would today sell for $90,000 an acre. 

After these actions and further plans had been re- 
ported to the State Council, approval was given by the 
Board for sale of the San Francisco building and acqui- 
sition of additional acres of land in the office center 
block of the Mills Estate. CTA’s building site was 
rounded out to almost seven acres — actually 6.86 acres. 
The land remaining, approximately seven acres, was 
held for sale. Parcels have since been sold at prices 
advantageous to CTA for office buildings of Morton 
Salt, Armstrong Cork, and Buick companies. The most 
recent sale was of one and one-half acres, to the Alumi- 
num Company of America for $125,000. 

The primary purpose of these transactions has been 
to make possible a state headquarters facility which will 
adequately serve organized teachers in California — the 
102,000 CTA members of 1959 and the added thou- 
sands joining during the next several years. Yet another 
purpose has been to protect the investment of teachers 
in their new headquarters by controlling the use of 
surrounding parcels of land. 





In 1951 California Teachers Association was without 
a building of its own, without a building fund, and had 
scarcely a dollar to invest in its own headquarters. But 
it had inspired leaders. It was then that State Council 
voted to increase dues by one dollar a year for building 
purposes. Largely on strength of this action, the Board 
of Directors moved to acquire the San Francisco build- 
ing at a price of $265,000. 

That building has now been converted into a $450,- 
000 equity in the new state headquarters. Together with 
other amounts invested by board action from the one- 
dollar-per-member fund, CTA members now hold a 
total equity of $1,000,000 in their new headquarters site 
and building. 


Impressive as are these facts, another is more sig- 
nificant. The new state headquarters will be entirely 
financed without any contributions or increased dues 
from members. 


The credit belongs to many in positions of leadership: 
To members of the State Council for their vision in 
acting to establish a building fund in 1951 and in ap- 
proving a bold and successful program of investments 
in years since. To members of the Board of Directors 
for their zeal and imaginative planning. To a State 
Executive Secretary for his foresight and courage. 

Credit belongs to others as well. Leaders of the six 
Sections have matched state association leaders in rec- 
ognizing the necessity of building adequate facilities for 
an expanded program of services to members and rising 
totals of new members. In fact, the new state head- 
quarters development was foreshadowed by new offices 
in four of the Sections. 

The large Southern Section dedicated its own five- 
story building in Los Angeles in 1956. In the same year 
Central Section purchased a residence in Fresno which 
was converted into a headquarters office. 


In 1957 the Bay Section completed a new building in 
Burlingame, on a one acre plot adjacent to what is now 
the site of the CTA state headquarters. And the Northern 
Section, with offices in Sacramento, moved into its own 
brand new offices in February this year. 

This action and new construction of property might 
seem inexplicable to some teachers in other parts of the 
nation. But CTA members have repeatedly witnessed 
the folly of California communities that fail to “build 
ahead” for schools — and never catch up with school 
needs as a consequence. They intend to see to it that a 
“too little and too late” building program doesn’t slow 
down the onward march of their professional organiza- 
tion. Too much is at stake! 

The new CTA state headquarters may be impressive 
in appearance, but every emphasis in design has been 
placed upon efficiency. It is modern and well equipped. 
What is most important is that it will add a new poten- 
tial of service to the organized teachers of our state. 

— WALTER MAXWELL 
CTA Executive for Administration 
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= YEAR the teaching profession in Cali- 
fornia will discuss a second major problem 
area: the images which teachers desire the pub- 
lic to have of educators and education. 

Last January and February the first consulting group 
topic was teacher education, involving more than 30) 
teacher groups throughout the state. Consulting group: 
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as avo 
are again being formed. the mc 
What must CTA and NEA—and local chapters—do to § put P 
maintain the desired image? Harry Fosdick, CTA pub-f ,, 
lic relations executive, believes this is the true meaning 1... 
of the widely used and abused term “public relations. |... 
The term may have several meanings, but if it does ¥¢ 1, 
not embrace this larger concern, he believes, the activ: aan 
ity can involve nothing more than occasional publicity. B te 4 






Presidents of local associations are now receiving 
full information and printed materials on discussion 
leadership. Most large chapters have project director: 
already appointed. Smaller chapters will be appointing 
discussion leaders before the end of the year. 

Orientation meetings for project directors and/or dis. 
cussion leaders will be held November 18 and 19 in 
over 40 locations, according to Dr. Kenneth R. Brown. 
CTA professional services executive and coordinator of 
the consulting group project. Discussion sessions cat 
be arranged locally during December, January, or Feb- 
ruary. Similar to the procedure suggested last spring 
synopses of discussion consensus will be transmitted to 
the CTA Panel on Evaluation of Program and Services 
From the panel’s study of “grass roots” opinion, it 1 
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planned that recommendations can be made regarding 4s 
the CTA program. neare 
November and December issues of CTA Journal will founc 
contain articles on the 1959-60 consulting group project. f 8s « 
the latter issue including a detailed story on public rele hence 
tions, part of a nine-month series on the current CTA f %un 
program. had 1 
All CTA members are invited to participate in the Th 
consulting group project. Announcements of time and their 
place of meetings should be released locally early infin N 
December. +B been 
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In Loyalty, California's Teachers Must Be— 


PURER THAN 


HEN Procter & Gamble came out with the famous 

“99.44% Pure” slogan, it captured public approval 

as avoiding claims of impossible perfection but offering 

the most nearly pure product which could be envisioned. 
But P & G were pikers. 

In 1959, Congressman Francis E. Walter and _ his 
House Committee on Un-American Activities pro- 
claimed their forthcoming hearings on the “penetration 
of the great Communist intrigue into California class- 
rooms.” Even with the wild imagination usually attrib- 
uted to Representative Francis E. Walter and his staff, 
its fishing for evidence produced subpoenas for less 
than one-tenth of one percent of the State’s public school 
teachers. Then and since, there has never been the 


slightest hint that any subpoena was based on anything 


which the teacher had done or said in his classroom. 


Then came the first postponement. This subject had 
proved to have such widespread ramifications of Com- 
munist intrigue that additional time for preliminary in- 
vestigation was needed, the Committee declared. Sus- 
picion was natural that the proper translation of the 
Committee pronouncement was that most of the sub- 
poenas were delivered to people on whom there was 
little or no evidence of subversion, even as subversion 
is defined by the Committee. 


As September, the date for the first postponed hearing 
neared, the Committee made another discovery. It was 
found that Committee policy is opposed to holding hear- 
ings away from Washington while Congress is in session, 
hence another postponement into October was an- 
nounced. No explanation was given as to why this policy 
had been forgotten in May and June. 

Throughout these delays, subpoenaed teachers and 
their employing districts were sweating it out, especially 
in Northern California, where nearly all names had 
been } ublished in all newspapers except the San Fran- 
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The fiasco of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities and its 
announced, ballyhooed, twice- 
postponed, and finally cancelled hear- 
ings on Communism in California 
classrooms is a story in which CTA 
plays an important role. 


cisco Chronicle. In fairness to the Committee, it should 
be mentioned that the names were leaked by local law 
enforcement agencies who were given the task of de- 
livering subpoenas, not by the Committee itself. Names 
of the 70 Southern California witnesses were not an- 
nounced. 

Up to this point, various organizations and agencies 
— and some newspapers with the Chronicle in the fore- 
front — had protested the Committee’s procedure and 
expressed doubt that there was any foundation for the 
hearings in the first place. The protests had no apparent 
effect. Inability to find a way in which its voice could 
be any more productive than the others had kept the 
CTA silent. 

The second postponement, however, provided the 
opening for vigorous CTA reaction. Schools would be 
reopened before the subpoenaed teachers could have 
any opportunity to clear themselves of the suspicion at- 
tached to them by publication of their names in connec- 
tion with an alleged Communist plot on the schools. 
They would face classes of children already taught to 
distrust them. 

Immediately Executive Secretary Arthur F. Corey 
dispatched a letter to Congressman Walter calling his 
attention to the injustice created by the procedures 
which had been followed, and questioning the existence 
of any reasonable legislative connection with the 
hearing. 

In the letter, which was released to — but in most 
cases improperly reported by — the press, Corey pointed 
out that California laws and California’s enforcement 
agencies were adequate to protect the children of this 
state from subversive teaching. He intimated that the 
whole affair had suggested headline hunting more than 
legitimate concern with the welfare of public schools. 

Most important, however, Corey concluded his criti- 
cism with positive suggestions for undoing the damage 
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already created by the Committee. This involved three 
steps: 

1. Notify employing school boards in cases where the 
teachers had been subpoenaed merely as contributing 
witnesses with no suspicion of subversive activity at- 
tached to their names. 

2. Allow school boards employing the other witnesses 
to call them into closed session where they could ad- 
minister the six questions specified in the Dilworth Act. 
When the board certified that a teacher had answered 
these questions, that teacher should be excused from the 
Committee hearing, if it were ever held. 

3. If the Committee actually had any evidence which 
it considered serious, this information should be turned 
over to State enforcement agencies for further investiga- 
tion and action. 

It was surprising to find the CTA, which always has 
maintained that the Dilworth Act constituted needless 
if not dangerous legislation, advocating its use. Let's 
take a look at the factors which suggested these pro- 
posals. 

Under the Dilworth Act provisions, school boards 
could question their teachers only in relation to their 
own “knowing” membership in the Communist party; 
membership in other organizations which, to their 
knowledge, advocated violent overthrow of the govern- 
ment; and personal advocacy of violent overthrow of 
the government or of loyalty to another government in 
event of hostilities. Ruled out would be questions about 
friends, associates, and specific events long past. Anyone 
who could sign the teacher’s loyalty oath without per- 
juring himself could have no difficulty with the Dilworth 
questions. 

Above all, satisfactory answers to the Dilworth ques- 
tions would enable the employing school boards to re- 
assure parents and other citizens who were concerned 
regarding exposure of their children to subversive 
teachers. The recommended procedure would not per- 
mit the Walter Committee hearings to be transplanted 
into a hundred local inquisitions. 


Members should realize that the position taken by 
the CTA in Dr. Corey’s letter constituted action to 
remedy a specific situation, not an evaluation of the 
Walter Committee and its general operation. Leaders 
were quite conscious of the fact that the Committee 
does exist, and that its actions had placed nearly a hun- 
dred teachers and their employing districts in a most 
embarrassing position. 

Response from the Committee was immediate, though 
somewhat confusing. Cancellation of the hearings was 
welcomed. However, when Congressman Walter an- 
nounced his intention of turning over not only names 
but information as well to local school boards, and 
implied that this was in accordance with Dr. Corey’s 
recommendation, another protest was submitted. 

“Since, as your letter confirms, much of this informa- 
tion consists of unverified charges from unnamed 
sources, it has no place in the hands of school board 
members,” Corey wrote to Representative Walter. “In 
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any instance where your staff supplies such infornatio;| 
we are asking the school boards to return it \ithoy 
permitting it to become a part of the records or concen 
of the school district.” 

Before this letter reached Washington, a Committe 
staff member appeared in Sacramento and deposited 
according to him, 93 dossiers in the State Departmey 
of Education. Without opening, reading, or even count. 
ing the folders, State Superintendent Roy Simpson hai 
the bundle transported to the office of the Attome 
General. 

Finally, the CTA recommendations had been fq. 
lowed and its aims achieved. The Committee’s informa. 
tion was deposited in an agency well qualified to sif 
valid evidence from wild and valueless rumors; ay 
agency which would consider only evidence that the 
teacher had perjured himself in signing State loyal 
oaths or had committed overt acts which might justi 
revocation of credentials. The Attorney General will no 
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be concerned over whether or not a teacher has, on som a 
past occasion, signed a letter expressing an unpopular ry hel 
thought or known someone who belonged to an wf. y 
popular organization. a wel 

Conferences between CTA officials and members ¢ be . 
the Attorney General’s staff have confirmed this faith em 
Procedures have been planned, and probably will have - - 
been announced long before this report is published — 1 
assuring full protection of the rights of teachers as wel! we 
as the safety of California children from any actually ren 
subversive teaching. Unite 

It seems undoubtedly true that the Committee’s ¢e. sihaed 
livery of dossiers to the State Department of Education ta the 
was stimulated more by the suits filed by the America 4, , 
Civil Liberties Union than by the second CTA protest *s 
However, the course of escape chosen was that orig: waite 
inally recommended by CTA. child 

“Of course we're jubilant about the results,” Dr. Core 4. e 
stated. “We succeeded in stopping an odious and, wef check 
suspect, meaningless series of hearings by the Hous oyery 
Committee. Yet this has been done without maintaining§ jf’, 
that there may not be, somewhere, one or more teachers per “ 
who hold affiliations or who have translated beliefs into the o, 
words and actions which make them unsuited to instruc {oy ¢} 
pupils in public schools. We have pointed to more effec incly 
tive and less ‘un-American’ methods of identifying ant Jessoy 
removing any such teachers.” 

Dr. Corey was most emphatic in reminding —  p, 
teachers that the cancelled hearing had no relation tf yepgp 
academic freedom, since no one has raised a questi s-ho, 
regarding what has been taught in the classroom, Of wpjt 
the methods used. “The series of events during the pas , po. 
month should give added courage rather than causil{B tegc) 
fear for teachers engaged in the proper conduct of if plicg 
struction regarding controversial issues,” he said. pay i 

After all, Congressman Walter himself proved that if} tory 
patriotic loyalty, California’s teaching staff is mor nent. 
nearly pure than is Ivory. —HARRY A. FOSDICK in Ce 

CTA Public Relations Executi'™ for } 
(See page 21 for later developments) rs 
CTA. 
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DEVOURING THE SEED CORN 


WANTED: professional baby sitter, must have col- 
lege degree, be trustworthy, loyal, honest, able 
to instil! high ideals. (No spanking privileges.) 
Salary: 10c per hour. 


UMOROUS? Why sure it is. No 

one in his right mind would work 
for that salary—particularly a college 
graduate. Why even teachers make 
more money than that. Or do they? 
Hmm... 

Let’s see now . . . If a teacher re- 
ceived $.10 per child per hour and 
if he had 40 pupils in his class (cer- 
tainly not uncommon) he would re- 
ceive a salary of $4.00 per hour. Now 
let's see .. . if he worked seven hours 
a day, his daily salary would total 
$28.00. Say, this would mean an an- 
nual salary of approximately $5,040 
...or $265 more than the average 
classroom teacher’s salary in the 
United States during the 1958-59 
school year. And the job referred to 
in the want ad does not even require 
the applicant to teach! 

But these figures were computed 
on the basis of only $.10 per hour per 
child. What if teachers were paid 
the current baby sitting rates? Let’s 
check. I mean actually figure . . . real, 
everyday arithmetic. 

If a teacher received $.50 per hour 
per “baby” (this seems to be about 
the going rate in many communities) 
for the time he spends in school (not 
including P.T.A. meetings, preparing 
lesson plans, marking papers, trying 


Dr. Ellena is assistant executive sec- 
retary of the American Association of 
School Administrators. His cleverly 
written article above is a summary of 
4 popular speech on the subject of 
teacher salaries, not completely ap- 
blicable in California (where teacher 
pay is comparable to semi-skilled fac- 
tory labor), but nevertheless perti- 
nent. For instance, average class size 
n California is 32 for elementary, 27 
for hich school. This would reduce 
(*) to $20,160. 
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to decide what to do with Jimmie to- 
morrow, etc.) his daily income would 
be (.50 x 40 children x 7 hours) $140. 
For the regular school year of 180- 
185 days he would earn $25,200-$25,- 
900.* 

Clearly we cannot afford to pay 
our teachers as well as our baby sit- 
ters—I mean, AFTER ALL! But it is 
also clear that teachers are the best 
“baby sitting” bargain on the market 
today. 

Now quite obviously a baby sitter 
is not paid on the basis of so much 
per child per hour. A typical baby 
sitter might be called upon to sit with 
one child for an evening—or might 
conceivably have five young charges, 
at the rate of $.50 per hour. The 
“maximum” number naturally aver- 
ages out to $.10 per child per hour. 
What's more the sitter demands (and 
usually gets) television rights, snack 
rights, and other fringe benefits. It’s 
an interesting profession. But you 
say, what about our teachers? Well, 
for their stint of taking care of some 
40 young charges, instilling some 
facts and figures into their minds, 
and developing their capacities to the 
fullest, the average classroom teach- 
ers in the United States in 1958-59 
received the munificent sum of about 
$.10 PER CHILD PER HOUR! Mi- 
nus, of course, TV rights and snack 
privileges. Sounds like the world’s 
greatest bargain to harassed house- 
wives and mothers. 

But teaching offers some other re- 
wards-—self satisfaction, a service to 
mankind, a chance to mold the citi- 
zens of the future. At least everyone 
says it does. Money isn't the real im- 
portant thing—we keep telling our- 
selves. Yet, that plain old arithmetic, 
that baby sitting story keeps ringing 
in our ears. 


We often hear the cry (usually 
from confused citizens and tired tax- 
payers) that, “We can't afford more 
taxes—education is already draining 
our pockets.” Now let’s take an hon- 
est look. Let’s check our statistics. 


Just how much does public educa- 
tion cost the typical taxpayer in the 
United States? Do you have a good 
hold on your chair? The price per 
child is one that even a “bargain” 
baby sitter would be apt to turn 
down—$.37 per hour! This amount 
represents the total hourly per pupil 
cost of public education in America, 
counting everything from teachers’ 
salaries, new buildings, interest rates, 
books, and on to the smoke going up 
the incinerator chimney. These fig- 
ures are derived from the “Estimates 
of School Statistics, 1958-59” pub- 
lished by the National Education As- 
sociation, which shows that a total of 
$403 was spent yearly for each child 
in the public schools of the United 
States. Dividing this by the number 
of school days and hours produces a 
per hour cost of approximately $.37. 

Lord Macaulay, in his famous bit- 
ter letter to an American friend, H. S. 
Randall, predicted that this nation 
could not long endure. He wrote: “I 
seriously apprehend that you will, in 
some such season of adversity as I 
have described, do things which will 
prevent prosperity from returning; 
that you will be like people who 
should, in a year of scarcity, devour 
all their seed corn, and thus make the 
next year a year not of scarcity but 
of absolute famine.” 

We may well take warning from 
Macaulay’s analogy of “devouring 
the seed corn.” For his comments 
seem somehow peculiarly applicable 


(Turn to Page 22) 
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Grapes of Wrath Camp 


Not as sordid as the Steinbeck 
picture, a rural California community 
still poses special problems for a school 
man. Here is how Superintendent- 
Principal Jack Joseph mastered 

the job with humanity. 


By Elizabeth Colson McGregor 
CHILL 


—— Jack Joseph, who directs a staff of 26 aff Joseph 
Visalia union elementary school district, scorns fac- Photog 
tory-made schooling for the fresh-faced rural children 
of central San Joaquin valley as intensely as a Bondi work t 
Street tailor rejects shoddy. Take the child where youff nuts d 
find him and add what he individually needs for the best taught 
life you can give him, is his credo. Let him learn through were f 
new experiences to move with ease and self-respect} Coll 
among his fellows in any walk of life. Harde 
The culminating experience of his 40 eighth gradef vite h 
graduates last year was an airplane trip to Fresno for af gradu: 
visit to the zoo, a smorgasbord luncheon at the smart ff in phy 
Towne and Country restaurant, and a train trip home on tion te 
the Southern Pacific’s Vistadome. / placec 
For children who had never been away from theitff in fror 
immediate environment, new experiences came crowd: Sirls 
ing: raising the money selling flower seeds and cakes. later « 
buying a flight ticket, ordering from a menu, seeing? Hor 
city, being aloft, boarding a train. coach: 
This year’s class took a 415-mile bus ride to Sacra-§ Prepa: 
mento and return, made dinner and over-night reserva and w 
tions at the Senator Hotel, toured the capitol buildings f even | 
with their senator, J. Howard Williams, listened to ses- Winni 
sions of both Senate and Assembly. Even the inform: De 
association with chaperoning parents and teacher § gain 
helped to enlarge their world. the st 
mach: 
Mrs. McGregor is a retired Los Angeles high school 
teacher who formerly taught English and journalism bu! 
JACK JOSEPH OF VISALIA'S EAST SIDE now has time to research and write for publication. 
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oseph (he is an informal person and everyone calls 
him Jack) feels that the experiences of his own life have 
ftted him to understand the needs of his particular 
pupils, especially the children of migrants, for his school, 
before it moved to its $385,000 ultra modern plant, was 
once part of the rural slum (now a neat well-ordered 
community) used by John Steinbeck for his Grapes of 
Wrath. 

Born and reared in Visalia, member of an immigrant 
talian family, at 12 years of age Jack Joseph went to 
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CHILDREN /ike to work with their principal. Here Mr. 


Joseph helps them ponder a problem in self-government. 
Photographs by William L. Denneen, Delano. 


work to help “keep out the wolf.” Lifting sacks of wal- 
nuts day in and day out, working many hours a day, 
taught him what “bone weary” meant. School vacations 
were for work, not play—a formula that lasted. 

College seemed entirely out of reach until Coach Spud 
Harder considered Joseph’s football good enough to in- 
vite him to play at Santa Barbara State College. On 
graduation, he found himself with a secondary credential 
in physical education and a membership in the educa- 
tion team of Joos and Joseph. Alphabetical seating had 
placed him in a strategic position to tie fast to the chair 
infront of him, the sash of one of the merriest and sanest 
girls on the campus. The resulting explosive situation 
later ended in a junior-year wedding. 

Home they went to a depression-filled county with no 
coaching job in sight. Back they returned to college to 
prepare for elementary teaching. Meantime, husband 
and wife worked for the city recreation department. Not 
even unforeseen final examinations could stop him from 
winning long awaited credentials. 

Depression still cast a pall when job hunting began 
again. More than one door was slammed in his face. Only 
the steam and din of his old job, placing cans into a 
machine at the fruit cannery, was available. 

Four months later, County Superintendent of Schools 
T. R. Nichel asked Jack to take the school at the nearby 
labor camp. Since September two others had given it 
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up; he decided to try. “That first day I was terrified!” he 
reports. ‘We done kicked two teachers outa here ‘cause 
we didn’t like ‘em an’ we dunno whether we are gonna 
like you or not,’ the ringleader had challenged. 

“I played football with them. I took them to sports 
events. Dorothy, my wife, invited some of the girls home 
to learn some special cooking. It was a 24 hour a day 
job. When they began seeking our advice, cooperating, 
inviting us to their homes and gatherings in the social 
center, we accepted with alacrity. We gave seven days 
a week to this school, for we knew how these hardboiled, 
undernourished, prematurely-aged children felt. They 
were often withdrawn to work in the field. It wasn't easy 
for them to study on a half-empty stomach. 

“The community hall of the camp was divided by thin 
curtains into four classrooms. When an assignment was 
given in one of the rooms, everyone from the other 
three rooms would listen in and vigorously applaud the 
speaker. Two additional rooms were located a quarter- 
mile away. Every afternoon the desks had to be stacked 
against the wall to make room for the evening's activities 
and unstacked for school in the morning—170 days a 
year for five years!” 

Such was the school in which Jack Joseph learned to 
be an administrator, to think fast and act with force. 
When a fire destroyed one of the two busses, he had a 
new one in action the next morning. This involved ob- 
taining from the insurance agent a guarantee for the 
total damage loss, and from the county counsel, the 


YOUNG PEOPLE who had never been off the ground 
flew to the state capital as a new adventure in citizenship. 


school board, and the county superintendent, the right 
to purchase a new one without waiting for bids. 

But his executive dispatch is only a means to an end. 
“He loves the kids,” said one prominent member of the 
community. “I don’t think he cares what anyone thinks 
of him so long as the kids are prospering. He buys fresh 
asparagus for their noonday hot lunch, not only because 

(Turn to page 36) 
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“WHAT’S A FRILL?” is the discussion topic of the second KRON-TV production of this fall’s CT A-sponsored series, 
As described below, the company pictured above is, left to right, Turpin, Frazer, Mullahey, Corey, and Quillen, 








Following a “Meet-the-Press” format, each program 
will present two or three representatives of the teaching 
profession being interrogated by two news reporters on 
an education issue of current public interest. Besides 
being a first statewide effort by CTA, it also will be a first 
experiment in the television industry to arrange the 
equivalent of a California network for a public service 
show. 

“With this format, problems ordinarily associated with 


NEW TELEVISION SERIES 









Why, Teacher? 






















panel shows can be avoided,” Mrs. Mabel Perryman, — 

CTA director of radio and television explained. “Inter. 7 r 

rogation by the newsmen will plunge the discussion The ne 

«FOOR MOST of us, the beginning of learning immediately into key issues of the topic, thus circum- B the esti 
stemmed from one simple, ingenuous question: venting the familiar pattern of wasting twenty minutes B™e cov 
‘Why, Teacher?’ And, if anything, the question is more _—_ or so of valuable time on amenities and preliminary a 
pointed today—when our national hopes are hung more sparring.” op.$1. 
and more upon the state of our schools. The California “Sharp questioning by the reporters will keep the dis- Bo Ame: 
Teachers Association and its regional Sections, in coop- cussion stimulating without including extremists for Ja revisi 
eration with this station, propose to keep a point to this —_ sake of controversy,” Mrs. Perryman added. “Topics and ff 5!-fran 
question and perhaps sharpen a few new ones.” the selection of participants are controlled by CTA.” . 
With these words, Tom Mullahey, KRON-TV news Three educators will appear on “Spare the Rod?” to ly 
commentator and director of public affairs, will openthe — discuss issues in discipline and delinquency: Dr. William § tion, 5 
CTA’s first statewide radio and television series this | Kvaraceus, who has directed the widely-heralded NEA ¢ Mod 
month. By far the most auspicious CTA undertaking _ project on juvenile delinquency; Lewis Clohan, San Jose § W. 7th 
with these media so far, the first 14-week series will be | teacher who headed the development of a district be ; oe 
carried by TV outlets in five major areas and by at least havior policy; and Kenneth Peters, Beverly Hills unified age 
ten radio stations. district superintendent. George Reasons, education edi: B Time , 
More than $100,000 in time and production costs are tor, Los Angeles Mirror-News, and Michael Harris. buildin 
being contributed by the stations using the programs, reporter, San Francisco Chronicle and Time magazine B'S): . 
while CTA and its six Sections will pay approximately __ will fire the questions. alles 
$13,000 for talent fees and expenses and a portion of the “What’s a Frill?” will be the lively second topic, with behind 
production costs. Dean I. James Quillen, Stanford University School off Co,); a 
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fducation, and CTA Executive Secretary Arthur F. 
Corey representing education. Mary Frazer, Scripps- 
Howard education writer, and Dick Turpin, Los Angeles 
Times education editor, will do the questioning. 

“Why Foreign Languages?” will present Klaus Muel- 
er, director of Germanic and Romanic languages, U.S. 
4my Foreign Language school, Monterey; and John 
Grande, Russian language teacher at El Rancho high 
school, Whittier, as the defenders. Alexander Bodi, edi- 
tor, Palo Alto Times, and Donald Caswell, education 
editor, Los Angeles Examiner, will do the challenging. 

Other topics to follow will include issues associated 
with programs for the gifted, high school English teach- 
ing, report cards, who decides curriculum, physical edu- 
cation, ability grouping, homework, and teacher 
education. The fourteenth program will be produced by 
each of the participating stations with local educators 
answering questions which have been submitted by 
listeners and viewers during the preceding thirteen 
weeks. 

“In every instance, we re endeavoring to present 
teacher representatives qualified to speak expertly and 
authoritatively on the topic of the day, so that the pro- 
grams can offer information and light on these issues,” 
Mrs. Perryman said. “The reporters also are writers in- 
formed on the question, as well as being skilled inter- 
rogators.” 

Each program will be produced and video-taped by 
Station KRON, San Francisco. In San Francisco, Los 


HEARING AND SEEING 


Television, radio, and 


films as teaching aids 


Angeles (KRCA), Bakersfield (KERO), San Diego 
(KFSD), and Fresno (KFRE), the series will be opened 
October 11. In other areas the opening will be delayed 
from one to four weeks. This includes Sacramento and 
Redding, with the probability that Eureka and Salinas 
also may be added for television and others for radio. 
Requests from the media that the CTA continue the 
program for a second fourteen-weeks period will be de- 
cided after the current series is underway and its recep- 
tion is evaluated. “= 


PARTICIPATING STATIONS 

“WHY TEACHER?” radio and television series will be 
broadcast as follows, although local schedules should be con- 
sulted for confirmation. Stations in Eureka, Monterey, Salinas, 
and Santa Cruz, as well as three radio stations in the San 
Joaquin valley, are expected to carry the series in addition 
to those listed below. 
BAKERSFIELD-—KERO-TV, to start Oct. 11, 2 p.m. 
FRESNO-KFRE-TV, to start Oct. 17, 3:30 p.m.; KFRE 

Radio, to start Oct. 11, 3:30 p.m. 
LOS ANGELES—KRCA-TYV, to start Oct. 11, 2 p.m. 
SAN FRANCISCO—KRON-TV, to start Oct. 11, Sunday 
afternoon; KNBC Radio, to start Oct. 11, 7 p.m. 
SACRAMENTO-KCRA-TV, to start Oct. 18, 9:30 a.m.; 
KRCA Radio, to start Oct. 17, 6 p.m. 

SAN DIEGO-KFSD-TV, to be confirmed; KFSD Radio, to 
be confirmed. 

SAN LUIS OBISPO—KVEC Radio, to start Oct. 17, 6 p.m. 

REDDING—KVIP-TV, to be confirmed; KVIP Radio, to start 
Oct. 11, 3 p.m. 


cuss the paths of the moon and planets, 
observation and photography through the 
use of a telescope, and future trips to outer 
space. Every Wednesday, 7:30 to 8:00 
p.m., through September 1962. 

© Contributions of commercial television 
stations to education include “Wisdom,” 


THERE IS a new booklet from NEA 
which examines how nearly 100 audio- 
visual centers in the United States operate. 
The need for more centers is apparent in 
the estimate that, nationally, not more than 
one county in five currently has an a/v pro- 
gram. Title of the booklet is The Coopera- 
we Approach to Audio-Visual Programs. 80 
pp.,$1.50. 

* American Library Association has issued 
a revision of its filmstrip, Use Your Library, 
$l-frame, b&w, presenting minimum infor- 
mation for use of the library by beginning 
high school and advanced junior high 


) pupils. $6. From American Library Associa- 


tion, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 


*Modern Talking Picture Service, 2400 
W. 7th Street, Los Angeles, has published 
anew and different film catalog—one of 
technical and highly specialized industrial 
films, Examples of those listed are Space, 
Time and Steel, 24-min., color, on metal 
buildings (Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 
ucts); S£ylines, 29-min., color, on modern 
use of structural steel (Bethlehem Steel); 
You Decide, 28-min., color on the principles 
behind management decisions (Ohio Oil 
Co.); and The Ninth Element, 35-min., color, 
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on new uses for titanium (Titanium Pig- 
ment Corp.). Catalog and the films listed 
are free. 

Other catalogs that should be on the 
shelf: Association Films, 1959-60 catalog, 
from 799 Stevenson St., San Francisco 3, 
and film synopsis slips from Film Associates 
of California, 11014 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 25. 


® More than 200 biologists in secondary 
schools and colleges across the nation are 
working in committees set up by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Biological Sciences on con- 
tent and organization for the Secondary 
School Biological film series. Distribution 
of this series, which has just gone into pro- 
duction, is scheduled for late 1960, through 
McGraw-Hill. 

e TELEVISION—Carlos Mundt of San 
Francisco State College is featured in a 
new program over KQED which combines 
the science of the stars with man’s attempts 
to reach outer space. Known as “Moon, 
Missiles and Stars,” the program has been 
made possible by a $15,000 grant-in-aid 
for a period of three years from the May T. 
Morrison Trust Estate. In non-technical 
terminology, the half-hour lectures will dis- 


one of the NBC Special Projects Series. 
Scheduling is not yet announced, but early 
“Wisdom” shows will include interviews 
with Clement R. Attlee, former British 
prime minister, and David Low, Britain’s 
leading political cartoonist. “American 
Heritage,” mentioned last month, will have 
its initial showing on NBC-TV October 
18th. Hallmark Hall of Fame on October 
26 will present “Winterset.” 

®@ The CTA-produced “Accent on Youth” 
television spots which began last November 
have now been used more than 2,000 times 
on California television stations. These 
spots, filmed in actual California class- 
rooms by Pacific Productions, cover all 
levels of instruction. Three new short sub- 
jects have recently been added to the origi- 
nal eight. 

e KPIX, San Francisco, opened a new 
public service program in September with 
its Safety Series geared for children in the 
first, second and third grades. The station 
is sponsoring a safety contest in nine Bay 
Area counties, with prizes going to the 
schools with the best safety records. Film 
clips are being introduced in children’s 
television shows, and announcements are 
being mailed to schools in the area. ae 
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MILLS 


Seen from the western bills, the Mill; 
Estate—about 1875—had a luxurioy; 
frame mansion at the center, sur. 
rounded by greenhouses and trees 
Dairy barns at right lie between E| 
Camino Real and the railroad track; 
with Bay tidelands in the distance 


IS A MEMORY 


Ancestral home of famous American family once stood near new CTA building 


By Frank M. Stanger 


— strangers who visit the new Burlingame head- 
quarters of the California Teachers Association will 
suspect that the site has a history, so thoroughly have 
evidences of it been destroyed. Today’s bulldozers and 
earth-moving behemoths, like the subdividers who em- 
ploy them, have little respect for the landmarks of human 
history. They even carry away the “everlasting hills.” 

What visitors will see is a strikingly modern building, 
efficient and functional in design, sitting in an all-new 
world of plains and terraces, houses in neat rows, gleam- 
ing apartment buildings, and a shopping center. 

Some may note the clump of tall eucalyptus trees 
along Murchison Drive, which obviously were not 
planted yesterday, and they may wonder how the tract 
came to be called the Mills Estate. Little else remains 
to suggest that until five years ago, and only a few hun- 
dred feet from the CTA Building, stood the ancestral 
home of a famous American family. Not only the house 
was still there, but around it lay a sweep of undulating 
gardens, rolling meadow land, and a small forest of oak 
and eucalyptus. 

The Victorian mansion stood in the block now nearly 
filled with apartments, west of Ogden Drive and north 
of Trousdale Avenue. The line of trees still standing, 


Dr. Stanger taught history for 28 years at College of 
San Mateo, until his retirement in 1956. He founded the 
San Mateo County Historical Museum and is executive 
secretary of the county historical society. 


saved by order of the Millbrae City Council, marks the 
route of Darius O. Mills’ driveway. (It now bears the 
name of one of the subdividers.) Around the mansion 
was a rare collection of exotic shrubs and plants which 
Mr. Mills brought from all parts of the world. In 1954 
they were bulldozed out as useless brush. 

The founder of this estate, Darius Ogden Mills, came 
to California in 1849 and established himself in Sacra- 
mento as a merchant and founder of the pioneer bank 
D. O. Mills & Co. and later, in San Francisco, with W. C. 
Ralston, he founded the famous Bank of California. 4 
conservative investor, he decided to buy a 1500-acre 
tract down the peninsula because it lay along the route 
of a railroad proposed to run from San Francisco to San 
Jose. 

This land, which was a part of the famous Rancho 
Buri Buri, was so entrapped in legal confusion, stem: 
ming from action by numerous descendants of the Meii- 
can grantee, that it took him nine years, the purchase of 
two mortgage claims, and five years of court litigation, 
to get clear title to the property. 

He began suit in 1863, the same year that John Swett 
inspired the organization of the California Teachers As: 
sociation. 

His total purchase price added up to about $15.50 pet 
acre but the expense of clearing title must have run his 
whole cost up to at least $20 or perhaps $25 an acre. Bi 
1870 his mansion was completed—three stories high. with 
two full stories for living, a general-purpose basement 
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wotair ‘ng the kitchen, and a third floor for servants’ 
guarte: s. 

“Mr. Mills’ great love was plant life, and this he in- 
julged with a massive domed all-glass greenhouse, his 
wllection of imported shrubs, and the planting of thou- 
ands of trees. 

He named the place Millbrae (“brae” being a Scottish 

word for a rolling meadow land). On the same property 
he thriftily established a Millbrae Dairy with a herd of 
gure-bred cows. 
From 1868 to 1880 D. O. Mills served as regent and 
seasurer of the University of California and as a trustee 
of Lick Observatory. But in 1880 he returned to New 
York, leaving his fabulous mansion and estate for peri- 
adic summer visits until his death in 1910. 

Mr. Mills’ two children, Elizabeth and Ogden, called 
the Millbrae place their home and harbored a senti- 
mental attachment for it throughout their lives. Eliza- 
heth became Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, whose husband was 
editor-publisher of the New York Tribune (which the 
family only recently sold), and he became President Mc- 
Kinley’s Ambassador to Great Britain. Elizabeth in her 
own right gained local fame by founding Mills Me- 
morial Hospital in San Mateo. D. O. Mills’ grandson, 
Ogden L. Mills, served as President Hoover's Secretary 
of the Treasury in 1932. 

By the time of the third and fourth generations of 
D.O. Mills’ heirs, sentimental values at Millbrae had be- 
come outweighed by hard financial facts, and the place 
was sold without restrictions to absentee subdividers 
and developers, who proceeded to obliterate all vestiges 
of the century-old tradition of grand living. 

Complete destruction of the old to make way for the 
new was in this case unnecessary and Californians may 
well ponder whether it was wise. A small park, for in- 
stance, with the most beautiful of Mr. Mills’ exotic 
shrubs, identified and labeled, would certainly have 
added to the attractiveness of the estate in its new 
century. 

Such a park might have been a reminder to CTA 
leaders who will be meeting close by, and whose in- 
fluence will reach millions of Californians through the 
educational system, that there are some values in life— 
even some kinds of beauty—that can be permanent. 


MILLS ESTATE was originally a 1500 acre tract covered with giant oaks and 
exotic plants lying 16 miles south of the city of San Francisco. As shown in the 
location map above, which is not designed in true proportions, the estate was 
roughly bordered by Millbrae Avenue, Trousdale Avenue, Skyline Boulevard, and 
the Bay frontage. Shortly after subdivision five years ago, the CTA board of di- 
rectors purchased the entire block bounded by Magnolia, Ogden, Murchison, and 
Trousdale. A number of the commercially-zoned building sites have since been 
resold; the area west of Ogden on rolling hills is now filling with modern apart- 


ments and choice residential properties. 


As shown in map at right, the San Francisco International airport is only 
five minutes away and six-lane Bayshore Freeway is a mile east. The Millbrae 
station of the Southern Pacific railway’s main line is a half-mile northeast. The 
(TA 5eadquarters site includes a paved parking area for more than 250 cars. 
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NEWS trom professional 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK will literally be 
“kicked off’ November 7 at 11 a.m. EST over 163 sta- 
tions of the NBC television network, when “Fury,” the 
story of a boy and his black stallion, will exhort parents 
to visit their schools the following week. The entire half- 
hour program will revolve around a visit-your-school 
theme. 


ENROLLMENT in the Nation’s schools will reach 46,- 
480,000 in the school year 1959-60, according to U‘S. 
Office of Education. This is an increase of 1,940,000 over 
the 1958-59 school year. California will have about 9 per 
cent of the U‘S. total, will have 8 per cent of the class- 
room teachers employed, and will have 8 per cent of the 
classrooms. 


LOANS to doctoral candidates who are preparing for 
college training careers will be granted by the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers after Oct. 1. Necessary 
qualifications are: that applicants are presently em- 
ployed and hold a masters degree, must be accepted into 
the doctoral programs of Claremont U., Stanford U., UC 
at Berkeley, UCLA, or USC, complete their study in a 
four year period, and state their intention to continue in 
or enter a college teaching career. A $50 minimum and 
a $100 maximum is available for each semester and a 
$200 loan is available during a 6 weeks summer session. 


SIXTY SCHOOL Administrators from 19 states leave 
Oct. 3 to visit Russia. Educators on the “Russian Travel 
Project” will be split into two groups of 30 each and 
while in Moscow they will visit the Academy of Peda- 
gogical Sciences, tour the Kremlin, and attend confer- 
ences with Russian educational leaders. Inspections of 
schools and conferences with faculty members will take 
place in Tbilisi, capital of Georgia, and Kiev, capital of 
the Ukraine. On the return trip the educators will visit 
the Free University in West Berlin and return to New 
York City Nov. 3. Tour is sponsored by the NEA, AASA, 
and NASSTA. JACK REES, former CTA president and 
superintendent of Hayward elementary district, and 
PAUL EHRET, superintendent at San Lorenzo (his 
photograph appeared on last month’s Journal cover) 
will be members of the group. 


EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION —what it is and how 
to get it—will be the topic examined in Seattle, Wash., 
October 23-28 at a conference combining the third an- 
nual meeting of the NEA Department of Rural Educa- 
tion and the 14th annual meeting of the County and 
Rural Area Superintendents. 
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A “FLYING UN,” a chartered plane from Paris bearing the first 
contingent of foreign delegates to WCOTP, was welcomed by leader; 
of the American delegation. Above is shown Secretary-General Wil: 
liam G. Carr greeting the first of 50 African delegates to the meeting 
In background is WCOTP President Sir Ronald Gould, Englani 
A HALF HUNDRED delegates, representing 74 coun- 
tries, backed by 200 observers, attended the eighth meet- 
ing of the World Confederation of the Teaching 
Profession held July 31 to August 7 at NEA Center in 
Washington, D.C. A number of foreign delegates visited 
CTA headquarters homeward bound, including Srinivas: 
Natarajan, editor of the South Indian Teacher in Madras. 
India, and vice president of WCOTP executive commit: 
tee. For the first time, the teaching profession formally 
recognized the adult education field on a world-wide 
basis, named a permanent committee and staff for its 
promotion. A member is Dr. Paul Sheats, UCLA, Los 
Angeles. 


CLASSROOM SHORTAGE this year is estimated be- 
tween 140,000 and 130,000, according to U.S. Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Increased enrollments 
make necessary 47,000 new rooms while 16,800 are 
needed to replace those condemned. In the fall of 1955. 
140,500 classrooms were needed and the States esti: 
mated that 68,440 would be built between the fall o! 
1958 and 1959. Total accumulated shortage in the fal 
of 1959 has been reduced by 4,240 classrooms, but the 
critical needs of certain individual school districts are 
not fully represented here. 
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DOSSIERS on California teachers were placed by the 
House Un-American Activities committee (see page 
\]) with the state Attorney General—but duplicates were 
so transmitted to Los Angeles and San Francisco 
school districts and to district attorneys in other coun- 
ties. CTA’s executive secretary sent a letter to all dis- 
ict attorneys, asking that the files not be turned over 
i) local school boards. Such boards would be embar- 
rssed by possession of hearsay and rumors which they 
ae unable to investigate. CTA leaders and local chap- 
ters have been alerted to report any instance when the 
professional and citizenship rights of a teacher are 
threatened by this latest Walter Committee reversal. 


CTA MEMBERSHIP reached 102,474 on August 31, 
7350 more than the total figure for 1958. With 1959 
membership now at its peak, 1960 early enrollments are 
being received at the state office. The membership report 
includes 4,132 student (CSTA) memberships. 


CALIFORNIANS newly appointed to NEA standing 
committees include Mrs. Bernice D. Sanderson, Haw- 
thone, Credit Union committee; and Miss Esme Jesson, 
Redondo Beach, International Relations committee. 
john Palmer was renamed to the Budget committee by 
the board of directors and Fred Clark, Stockton, was 
named chairman of the Elections committee. 


LOS GATOS elementary school district teachers asso- 
ciation ethics committee made policy recommendations 
to its local board of trustees, including discipline policy 
and personnel procedures. The local Times-Observer used 
half its front page for photos and text, as well as a pic- 
ture of presentation of CTA Journal gift subscriptions 
to trustees. 


FIRST COUNCIL meeting of the year for CTA South- 
em Section will be held October 10 at CTA-SS head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. An orientation session for new 
council members will be held October 3. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC achievement by high school stu- 
dents will be recognized in Kodak’s 15th annual com- 
petition, which will offer 338 prizes totaling $11,750 in 
cash awards. Entries may be submitted between Janu- 
ary 1 and March 31, 1960, to Kodak, 343 State St., Roch- 
ester 4, N. Y. California students normally top the list 
of winners. 


HILDA MAEHLING, NEA assistant executive secre- 
tary for professional development and welfare, will be 
honored on her retirement next month with the estab- 
lishment of a fund of $100,000 which will help selected 
teachers to grow professionally. NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers is sponsor of the drive for a me- 
moria! fund. 
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FAR FROM DEAD is the comment of Capitol observ- 
ers regarding the future of Murray-Metcalf proposals 
in the 86th Congress. S 2, the Murray bill to provide 
federal funds for teachers’ salaries and school construc- 
tion, is still pending with the Senate Subcommittee on 
Education. H 22, the Metcalf companion measure, rests 
with the House Rules Committee. 


INAUGURATION of C. Easton Rothwell as eighth 
president of Mills College, Oakland, is set for October 
8. Delegates from over 200 colleges and universities 
are expected. 


PARENT-TEACHER Membership Week, October 4- 
10, has been designated by Governor Edmund G. Brown. 
PTA had 1,756,925 California members last year in 
4,000 local associations. Regional workshops for leaders 
were set for fall months: September 28-30 at Mission 
Inn, Riverside; Oct. 5-7 at Richardson Springs; October 
19-20 at Asilomar. 


GROUNDBREAKING for Antelope Valley College's 
new plant on September 2 will assure facilities for a 
junior college enrollment of 2500 next September. The 
110-acre site will serve a 2500 square mile area including 
Lancaster and Palmdale. 


THIRTY public school districts in southern California 
now pay beginning teacher salaries of $5000 or more and 
many districts have adopted schedules providing maxi- 
mums of over $9000. Two districts have set top salaries 
at $10,000. These are findings of CTA-SS Research 
Monograph No. 34, “Review of Teachers’ Salaries.” 


SAN DIEGO county total average daily attendance in 
all public schools, K through 14, was 194,219 for the 
1958-59 school year, an increase of 11% in one year. 


AREAS OF NEED for voluntary services are pointed out 
by Dr. Harold Spears, superintendent of San Francisco 
schools and chairman of the Crusade campaign in the 
education group, to Mrs. Lawrence Draper, Jr., president 
of the San Francisco board of education. United Bay 
Area Crusade aims for $11,000,000 in five counties on 
behalf of 250 health, welfare, and youth agencies. United 
Community Fund drives in all larger California com- 
munities during October will find hundreds of teachers 
contributing and actively campaigning. 
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| CALIFORNIANS who attended the annual conference and workshop of 


the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers at Normal, Illinois, July 6-18, 
included: front row, left to right, Ewald Turner (past president of the na- 
tional department), Victorine Wallsmith, Della Gregory, Paul Cook, Dolores 
Reed, Lelia Glandon, and Richard Batchelder (president). Back row, left to 
right, are Marlys Moyer, Thea Stidum, Beaula Stolberg (president-elect), 
Esmé Jesson, Esther Terry, Ruth Copeland, Mary Virginia Morris, Elizabeth 


Yank, and Stella Helghatian. 


Objectives of Physical Education 
Appraised in New State Study 


ee of the instructional 
phase of physical education as 
required in California's Education 
Code are acceptable to 75 per cent of 
the educators directly involved, ac- 
cording to an exhaustive study re- 
cently completed by Genevie Dexter, 
consultant in physical education of 
the State Department of Education. 

As reported in September issue of 
California Schools, more than 50 per 
cent of the principals, heads of boys’ 
physical education, and heads of 
girls’ physical education in junior 
and senior high schools believed that 
in a well balanced program: 

(1) aquatics and team sports 
should contribute to six of the nine 
objectives stated in the Code, 

(2) individual and dual sports 
contribute to five, 

(3) gymnastics and tumbling to 
four, 

(4) rhythms and dance to two, 
and 

(5) recreational and social games 
to one. 

Objectives listed in Code section 
10119 include (a) develop organic 
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vigor, (b) provide neuromuscular 
training, (c) promote bodily and men- 
tal poise, (d) correct postural defects, 
(e) secure the more advanced forms 
of coordination, strength, and endur- 
ance, (f) promote such desirable 
moral and social qualities as appre- 
ciation of the values of cooperation, 
self-subordination, and obedience 
to authority, (g) promote hygienic 
school and home life, and (h) secure 
scientific supervision of sanitation 
and safety of school buildings, play- 
grounds, and fields. 

Altogether 57 per cent of the prin- 
cipals reported that teaching loads 
were not causing any problems; 
whereas only 38 per cent of each of 
the heads of physical education ex- 
pressed this opinion. 

Four conclusions are stated as: 

1. A great difference was found 
between the extent that specific areas 
of physical education in a well-bal- 
anced program should contribute to 
the objectives and the extent to 
which they did contribute in the 
1956-57 programs. 


DEVOURING THE 








SEED CORN 

(Continued from Page 13 
to our educational system as it now 
exists. 

Today, financing public education 
in America is not a matter of lack of 
resources. It is a matter of policy! We 
have, for too many years, permitted 
industry and business to drain off a 
will our best teachers, to “devour ou 
seed corn,’ by the simple expedient 
of paying a respectable salary for 
services rendered. Experience has 
clearly indicated that adequate sal. 
aries will ATTRACT and HOLD 
competent teachers. 

What is an adequate salary for 
teachers in today’s schools? A defen. 
sible teachers’ salary schedule should 
advocate minimum beginning sala. 
ries of $6,000 for teachers with the 
bachelor’s degree; with annual incre. 
ments large enough to double the 
beginning salary within 10 years; and 
with top salaries of $13,000 and 
above for additional years of prepa- 
ration and experience. 

Failure to provide a salary sched- 
ule that will enable the teaching pro- 
fession to compete realistically with 
other occupations will result in our 
“seed corn” (the corps of qualified 
and competent teachers) being de. 
voured by the maw of industry and 
business. 

In the midst of a national man- 
power shortage, we can no longet 
afford to lose teachers because of 
apathy, civic incompetence or ignor- 
ance. 7 





































2. Because certain areas of physi- 
cal education were offered repeat: 
edly and a great per cent of students 
were enrolled to the exclusion 0 
other areas, certain phases of the pro- 
gram should be thoroughly reap- 
praised. 




















3. In most instances the facilities B Brin 
of the school should be improved and § toon 
expanded if the schools are to offer — Dec! 
physical education programs that and 
make the objectives attainable. becc 

4. There was a difference of opit- Y 
ion between the principals and the je 
heads of boys and girls physical edu ,,,, 
cation regarding the degree to which} cam 
teaching loads caused problems thos 

the 
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cilities Bring history alive in your classroom, study hall, or assembly 

ed and & si with the sidiianaite actual-size reproduction of the YOURS FOR ONLY $1.00 

o offer B® Declaration of Independence. Its carefully restored text enn compo TODAT! 

s that} and signatures are as legible as they were in 1776; it 
| becomes a “short course” in history in itself. 
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WORLD BOOK eneveroreois 
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helps you plan a science program 


With so much interest and attention today centered 
on science, World Book Encyclopedia can be an in- 
valuable help to you in planning meaningful science 
experiences for boys and girls. World Book will add 
to your own background and give you material for 
preparing interesting, accurate presentations that 
will be long-remembered by your students. 
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Try this “experiment” yourself: look up “Space 
Travel” or ‘‘Radar” or ‘“‘Plant,’”’ for example, and 
see how easily and clearly you can present these 
subjects to your class with the help 
of the modern, up-to-date World Book 
Encyclopedia. Be sure to send for the i 
free booklet offered below. aaaogts: od 
‘eee metho 
World Book Encyclopedia service booklet for Ve ai a 
teachers, ‘‘With World Book, Science is 
Method,’’is a practical guide towards directing 
your students to a knowledge of scientific sub- 
jects and scientific methods. 


MISS DOROTHY DOWLING 
1839 Van Ness Ave. 
Fresno, Calif. 


MRS. ELEANOR H. HUFFMAN 
1017 S.W. Washington 
Portland 5, Ore. 


MR. J.D. HOWARD MR. JOHN B. SLATER 
2223 El Cajon Blvd. 234 Van Ness Ave. 
San Diego 12, Calif. San Francisco 2, Calif 


MR. IVAN HOLTZINGER 
6404 Hollywood Bivd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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CALENDAR 


OF COMING EVENTS 
OCTOBER 


17-State Council committees: 
Moral and Spiritual Values, 
Professional Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities, Teacher Educa- 
tion; Burlingame 
17—Dedication of CTA Head- 
quarters Building, Burlin- 
game; invitational, 2 p.m. 
19—Teacher Education Commis- 
sion; Burlingame 
/9-23-National Safety Congress, 
47th annual meeting; Chicago 
23—CTA Northern Section Class- 
room Teachers executive 
board meeting; Quincy 
23—CTA Northern Section chap- 
ter presidents conference; 
Quincy 
33-24—Dept. of Rural Education na- 
tional conference; Seattle 
23-24—CESAA Central Section; Hot 
Springs 
33-.25-CTA Bay Section leadership 
training conference; Asilomar 
24—Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation meeting, CTA Build- 
ing; Burlingame 
24—-CTA Northern Section Coun- 
cil; Quincy 
24—School Library Assn. of Calif. 
executive board meeting; Sac- 
ramento 
26—CASSA vice principals com- 
mittee, CTA Bldg.; Burlin- 
game 
27-29—Calif. Junior College Assn. 
fall conference, Ahwahnee 
Hotel; Yosemite National Park 
31-CESAA Northern Section 
meeting, Sacramento State 
College; Sacramento 
31—Calif. Assn. for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation 
southern district conference, 
U. of Calif.; Riverside 
31—State Council committees: 
Financing Public Education, 
International Relations, Ten- 
ure; Burlingame 
31—Central Coast Section board 
of directors meeting; Santa 
Cruz 
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NOVEMBER 
3-5—Nat’l Assn. of Public School 
Adult Educators, annual con- 
ference; Buffalo, N. Y. 
5-6—State board of education 
meeting; Orange county state 
college; Fullerton 
6-7—CESAA Bay Section meeting; 
Flamingo Hotel, Santa Rosa 
6-8—CTA Central Section Profes- 
sional conference; Asilomar 
7—CASSA Region I-II confer- 
ence, Sequoia high, Redwood 
City 
7—CSTA Central Section Profes- 
sional Problems conference; 
Davis 
7—CESAA Southern Section 
meeting; Oxnard 
7-8—California School Health 
Assn. annual meeting; Haci- 
enda Motel, Fresno 
7-8—California Bus. Ed. Assn. fall 
executive council meeting; 
Hacienda Motel, Fresno 
8-14—“American Education Week” 
— Theme: Praise and Appraise 
Your Schools. 
12—CASSA executive board, UC 
Alumni House, Berkeley 
13—California Council for Adult 
Ed. annual fall conference; 
Disneyland 
13-14—CESAA Administrative Coun- 
cil; Balboa Island 
13-14—California Council for Adult 
Education, second annual 
workshop; Hotel Disneyland, 
Anaheim 
14-15—Foreign Language Associa- 
tion of Northern California, 
conference; Asilomar 
14—California Assn. for Health, 
Physical Education and Rec- 
reation Bay District confer- 
ence; Berkeley high school 
14—CTA North Coast Section 
Council meeting; Redway 
14—CSTA Northern and Southern 
Section Coast Professional 
Problems conference; Burlin- 
game 
14—CTA Northern Section Stand- 
ing Committee chairmen 
meeting; Sacramento 
14-CTA Bay Section Council 
meeting; Washington School, 
Berkeley 
14—CTA-SS Council meeting. 
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endiionaly 
TRUE 
BOOKS 


for Science...Soctal Studies 


... Supplementary Reading 


When you have several of the famous 
True Books available in your classroom, 
you provide every child with factual, 
self-selection material that makes read- 
ing and learning a joy rather than a 
task. The wide variety of subjects for 
primary grades, covering broad interest 
and reading levels, makes it easier for 
you to guide children into new avenues 
of learning. Each title has a basic cur- 
ricular purpose, and fascinating contin- 
uity builds the read-through habit. The 
True Book Series was prepared under 
the direction of Illa Podendorf, Labora- 
tory School, University of Chicago. In- 
terest level, Kg.—6th: reading level, 1st 
—3rd. Net to schools and libraries : $1.50 
each, postpaid. 


There’s a title to satisfy 
every curricular need: 


The True Book of 


AFRICAN ANIMALS 

AIR AROUND US 
AIRPORTS AND AIRPLANES 
ANIMAL BABIES 

ANIMALS OF SEA & SHORE 
ANIMALS OF SMALL POND 
BIRDS WE KNOW 

YOUR BODY AND YOU* 
on CIRCUS 


OTH 
CONSERVATION* 
COWBOYS 
DESERTS 
DINOSAURS 
FARM ANIMALS 
FREEDOM AND THE U.S. FAMILY 
HEALTH 
HOLIDAYS 
HONEYBEES 


INSECTS 

JUNGLES* 

KNIGHTS 

LITTLE ESKIMOS 
MOON, SUN, STARS 
OCEANS 

PEBBLES AND SHELLS 
PETS 


PIONEERS 

PLANTS WE KNOW 
POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN 
OUR POST OFFICE 
REPTILES 

ROCKS AND MINERALS 
SCHOOLS 

SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 
MORE SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 
SEASONS 

SOUNDS WE HEAR 

SPACE* 

TIME 

TOOLS FOR BUILDING 
TOYS AT WORK 
TRANSPORTATION 

TREES 

TROPICAL FISHES 

WEEDS AND WILDFLOWERS 


*New titles 
Write for new full-color Catalog 
and Instructional Guide 







a David ©. Hodgkins 
ae: 2116 Minnie St., Hayward, Calif. 
p's : Phone: LU 1-7128 








The Children’s Books with 
Built-In Creative Enjoyment 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 












CTA announces two exciting new foreign study tours 
SOUTHERN SECTION I, ® 


Another first in professional travel 


PRY 
TARTS 0) 
UAC 


by air, sea and land 


SUT SSS 
IN THE ORIENT 


TT eet ans 


Annual 
Summer 


Cruises 
1960 
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Enjoy more places, more time, 
more contact with native peo- 
ples, more leisure at a special | : 
price of only $4590, all expenses,| : 


Thanks to CTA (Southern Section)’s 
money-saving group plan you can visit | 
an unforgettable array of exotic Old : 
World countries at an all-expense-paid ; 
cost of less than $25 per day. The low ' 
full price of only $4590 gives you a : 
unique tour especially designed for ' 
* sabbatical leaves, and pays for all land : 
arrangements, including first-class ho- ' 

* tels, meals, and all transportation. : 
Furthermore, if you go on this won- . 

* derful adventure for professional ' 
improvement with the optional univer- . 
sity credit, you may apply for income ! 

* tax deduction. 
This limited group, under experi- | 

* enced professional leadership, offers : 
you a unique opportunity to combine . 

* a superbly designed world tour with | 
optional university credit in compara- : 

: tive education and/or world affairs | 
(up to 12 units at approximately $21 : Ul 
per unit). 


THREE BIG CHOICES TO FIT YOUR TIME & BUDGET 


8 WEEKS: Leave June 19; return on or about August 22, 1960. Includes 4 weeks’ 
residence in Japan, plus a 4-week to-and-from holiday voyage via luxury liner. 
$1595 all expenses. Leave Los Angeles or San Francisco; return San Francisco. 


6 WEEKS: Leave June 19; return August 2. Two weeks to Japan by luxury liner. 
Four weeks in Japan. Return by air. $1495 all expenses. Leave & return LA or SF. 


41/2 WEEKS: Leave July 2; return August 2. Travel both ways by air. Four weeks 
in Japan. $1495 all expenses. Leave and return Los Angeles or San Francisco. 
Here’s a wonderful experience you'll remember all your life. Imagine having 
the wonderful combination of traveling to the Orient, enjoying new experi- 
ences with interesting new friends, and if you like, earning full college credits 
to further your career, all for the special package price of as low as $1495, 
plus tuition! 
This is an official project of the CTA, Southern Section. Travel loans are 


available. Make your reservation now for best space preference! we 
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e Make school visits and meet with 
renowned Japanese educators. 


e Visit Tokyo, Nikko, Kyoto, 
Atami, Miyanoshita and other cities. 


Here’s what you get: 


e Fly in swift comfort or relax on a 
luxury liner. 


e Attend classes at University of 
Tokyo July 5 to 29, 1960. 


e Reside at Tokyo’s famous Imper- 
ial Hotel. 


e Study under prominent professors. 


e Enjoy planned social functions. 
e Apply for income tax deduction 
(if you earn college credits, of 
course). 

First section closes October 15, 1959 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Southern Section 
1125 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 17, Calif. » HUntley 2-5660 Dept. DE 
() Although I intend to go on the tour above, 


I’m not going for university credit and the 
concomitant tax savings. 


e Earn full college credit up to 6 


units. You fly from Los Angeles August 6. . 


1960. You will visit: Japan, Philip- : 
pines, Hong Kong, Macao, Viet Nam, . 
Cambodia, Thailand, Singapore, Indo- ' 

- nesia, Burma, India, Pakistan, Egypt, : 
Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Turkey, and | 
Greece. If you prefer, you may visit : 
Israel instead of Syria and Lebanon. . 
The official conducted part of the ° : 
tour ends in Rome on December 3. . W 


(Please check appropriate squares.) 
() I am interested in the [J 8-week (J 6-week 


(] 4¥2-week study cruise and tour of Japan. 


[] Tell me more about the 120-day ‘round- 
the-world sabbatical luxury tour. 


(] Enclosed is my check for $100 to make a 
firm reservation for the tour checked above. 


(] Please enter my reservation. Deposit check 
will follow after receipt of further informa- 
tion. 


CJ) I intend to register for [04 [6 units on 
the Japan study-cruise or for [J10 [12 
units on the world-circling sabbatical. 


L)I am a member of CTA. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


PHONE 
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* 1960 to give you the opportunity of | 

enjoying more of Europe, if you : 
choose. Economical travel arranze- | 
ments will be made for you. Your re- : 
turn air fare to Los Angeles is prepiid . 
—and you may use it any time you like. ' 

Make reservations today. First sec- : 


tion closes October 15, 1959. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
Southern Section 


1125 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. - HU 2-5650 
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DR. WEN-HUI CHEN (left), lecturer in Asiatic Studies at University of 
Southern California, instructed a class in “Family and Social Life in China” 
ina room aboard the SS Mariposa during CTA Southern Section’s summer 


study cruise. 


Japan Tour Is Proposed After 


Section’s Successful 1959 Cruise 


UCCESS of last summer’s six- 

week “seagoing classroom” proj- 
ect to the South Seas has stimulated 
early excitement among many teach- 
ers regarding the CTA Southern Sec- 
tion—USC announcement of a pro- 
posed 1960 study tour of Japan. 

Dr. Lionel De Silva, Section exec- 
utive secretary and leader of the 1959 
tour of 175 teachers from 14 states, 
said that plans are currently in prog- 
tess with the University of Southern 
California to sponsor a summer tour 
of Japan with classes held at the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo. Unique features of 
the project include courses on Japa- 
nese history and culture. 

Whether to travel during vacation 
or attend a university session on ad- 
vanced studies has been a perennial 
problem of the teaching profession. 
De Silva feels that Southern Section 
solve the problem last summer by 
combining shipboard classes with 
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travel on Matson Line’s S. S. Mariposa 
to Tahiti, New Zealand, Australia, 
Fiji, Samoa, and Hawaii. 

Dr. De Silva, acting as tour direc- 
tor, taught a course in organization 
and administration of public educa- 
tion. Dr. Theodore Chen, head of 
USC’s department of Asiatic Studies, 
acting as educational director, taught 
comparative education. 

Both educators agreed that high- 
lights of the cruise were study of the 
educational systems of Australia and 
New Zealand and visits to schools in 
Sidney and Auckland. 

Teacher-students also selected 
courses in Asiatic studies, anthropol- 
ogy, international relations, geogra- 
phy, political science, drama, and 
sociology. 

John D. Cooke, dean of USC sum- 
mer sessions, pointed out that in ad- 
dition to enriching the education of 
teachers, the summer classes aboard 


the luxury liner proved “an indirect 
but valuable means of carrying Amer- 
ican good will to the peoples of the 
Pacific.” 

Another interesting study-travel 
plan being developed by CTA South- 
ern Section in cooperation with the 
University of Southern California is 
an around-the-world Sabbatical 
Leave Tour, designed to embark 
from California in the summer of 
1960. 


Bay Section to 
Have Annual 
Hawaii Tour 


Hugh Page, executive secretary of 
CTA Bay Section, has announced 
the sixth annual Section-sponsored 
Christmas tour to Hawaii will be con- 
ducted December 20 to January 1. 

The special price of $309 for 12 
days will include round-trip air travel 
by Transocean aircraft, hotel accom- 
modations at Reef Hotel, Waikiki 
Beach, a Hawaiian “Luau,” a motor 
tour to Mount Tantalus, luncheon at 
Waioli, Christmas dinner at the Gar- 
dens of the Queen’s Surf, a pineapple 
cannery tour, and a New Year's Eve 
party. 

Reservations, accompanied by a 
deposit, must be made before No- 
vember 20 at the Bay Section office, 
1845 Magnolia Avenue, Burlingame. 
Fight additional features are availa- 
ble on advance reservation, at small 
additional cost. Itinerary and general 
information about the tour is availa- 
ble from the Section. 

Division of Travel Service of NEA 
has also announced a Christmas 
Hawaiian tour, leaving San Francisco 
December 24 and returning January 
4. Cost of the tour is set at $546 from 
San Francisco. Information is availa- 
ble from the Travel Division, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

NEA Tours scheduled for next 
summer include nine groups to U.S. 
and Canadian points, seven tours of 
Latin America, three around-the- 
world tours (ranging from $2476 to 
$3537), eight general European 
groups (from $985 to $1340), and 
Russian and Scandinavian tours. 
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HOWARD TOURS’ 
Christmas fiesta 


in MEXICO 


two full weeks 
especially designed for 


© TEACHERS 
© STUDENTS 
© YOUNG PROFESSIONAL 


PEOPLE Dec. 20 to 
Jan. 3— 


$398” 


from Los Angeles 


$4318" 


from San Francisco 


ITINERARY: 4 days in Mexico City, 3 
days in world-famous Acapulco, 2 days 
Guadalajara, 4 full days in the colorful 
towns of Patzucaro, Morelia, Guanajua- 
to, San Miguel Allende; visits to Cuerna- 
vaca and Taxco. 


FEATURES: see famed religious ‘‘posa- 
das"’ during Christmas holidays, ‘‘out-of- 
the-way'’ towns with historical back- 
ground, ancient archaeological shrines, 
environment and works of Orozco, Riv- 
era and other Mexican artists, native 
workshops showing handicraft in glass, 
tile, copper, silver and basket-weaving. 


FUN: gala New Year Eve 
party in Acapulco, cruise 
around Acapulco Bay, 
visit cliff divers, bull 
fights. 


Tour Price Includes: round-trip airfare 
tourist class; accommodations at first 
class hotels, with private bath; 3 table 
d'hote meals daily, except in Mexico City; 
travel within Mexico by air-conditioned 
motor coach; bi-lingual guides; full pro- 
gram of sightseeing and social activities. 


For further details contact: 


HOWARD TOURS, INC. 


TEmplebar 2-2990 @ 578 Grand Ave. 
Oakland 10, California 


BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Our 1960 program folder describes our inclu- 
sive circle tours: 

GRAND, 58 days in Europe, 19 countries, $1295 
STANDARD, 40 days in Europe, 12 coun- 


tries 
OLYMPIAN, 50 days im Europe, 14 coun- 

tries with Greece 
All tours attend Oberammergau Passion Play; 
most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 
Tour prices include round-trip steamship passage; 
air passage also available. European transporta- 
tion via motorcoach, rail, river and fjord steamers. 
Excellent hotels and meals, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. Frequent de- 
partures from May through August. 


anization 


P.O. BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


Modern Chemistry 


Is New TV 


Course for Science Teachers 


Success of last year’s Continental Classroom 


is hailed as triumph in educational television, 


THE LARGEST classroom in the 
world ended its first season last May 
when Continental Classroom went off 
the air for the summer, and 400,000 
viewers from all walks of life ceased 
getting up in time to catch the 6:30 
a.m. course in Atomic Age Physics. 

Triggered by a national shortage 
of high school science teachers, the 
pioneer television course, which be- 
gan October 6, 1958, attracted so 
much favorable comment—and what's 
more, produced constructive results— 
that not only will it be repeated again 
this year, but an additional course in 
Modern Chemistry will be given. 

The physics course was designed 
by the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE) and National Broadcasting 
Company in an attempt to provide 
teachers with an opportunity to im- 
prove their knowledge of physics. Dr. 
Harvey E. White of University of 
California was the “national teach- 
er.” By the time the second semester 
had begun, 23 colleges and universi- 
ties joined those already offering the 
course, to bring the total to 271. Of 
the 250 cooperating during the first 
semester, all but two had continued, 
these two unable to carry the second 
half because of lack of facilities. 

Of the estimated 400,000 viewers, 
5,000 took the course for credit, most 


VIVIAN TOEWE, Journal editor- 
ial assistant, wrote the article above 
after researching a voluminous record 
of the technical and educational 
achievement of the industry-financed 
television program she describes. 
Readers interested in this subject are 
urged to re-examine the CTA state- 
ment of policy on educational tele- 
vision, which appeared on page 56 of 
the September Journal. 
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of them teachers and engineers. The 
majority of the colleges offered the 
course for three hours of credit and 
combined it with a weekly or bi- 
weekly two- or three-hour seminar on 
campus. Some, however, accepted 
the TV lectures as sufficient “in-class” 
activity and used the correspondence 
technique to complete weekly assign- 
ments. In all cases, thorough testing 
programs were administered. 


The 160-lesson course in physics 
has brought Continental Classroom 
nine major awards, including a Pea- 
body Award for “the best television 
education program,” and the first In- 
dustry-Education Award to NBC by 
the National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation for its part in “making educa- 
tional TV come of age from coast to 
coast.” Dr. James R. Killian, Jr, 
former special science advisor to 
President Eisenhower, has referred to 
Classroom as “among the most note- 
worthy and important achievements 
of the past year in science education. 

Pulse, Inc. conducted a_ survey 
among teachers in schools with 500 
to 3,500 and more students, found 
that while teachers acknowledged 
the lack of the usual personal teach- 
er-student relation, more than 40 per 
cent of them said they felt as close to 
the television teacher as in ordinary 
teaching situations. Many teachers 
commented that the TV method did 
not have the “distractions and handi- 
caps of the ordinary classroom, and 
the delays and questioning of slow- 
learners who hold others back.” More 
than 97 per cent of the teachers val- 
ued the course for its dozens of prac: 
tical helps, 54.2 per cent are changing 
their teaching methods as a result. 
85 per cent missed fewer than five 
lectures, and there was high teacher 
endorsement of the visual method as 
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A “hot” ring helps tame an old enemy 


Atomic radiation helps this man do his job. scientists to help defeat an old enemy—wear...to learn 


He’s Dr. Hugh Macpherson, cne of Standard’sresearch What it is, what causes it, how to prevent it. 
agineers. The “hot” ring he’s holding is an ordinary Our progress has been steady. Working closely with 
piston ring which has been exposed to atomic radiation. car manufacturers, we’ve virtually erded the problem of 


By installing such radioactive piston ringsinacar,our Wearin automobile engines. 


"COM Fwxearch engineers can use a Geiger counter to measure In the 1930’s, for example, cars could go only 20 to 40 
year as itt happens while the car is driven on the thousand miles before a major overhaul. But with today’s 
highway, in traffic, on hills — in every possible driving motor oils and regular oil changes, your engine can be 
situation. good for more than 100,000 miles—can, in fact, outlast 
the car. 
































Vision. 


This research technique has taken months off the time 
rs. The ff needed to test the effectiveness of new motor oils, and it’s By such never-ending research that leads to better 
red the {far more accurate than previous methods. products, the people at Standard are planning ahead 
dit = Its one of the techniques pioneered by Standard’s to serve you better. 
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a means of supplementing regular 
classroom instruction. Greatest moti- 
vating reason for teachers taking the 
course for credit was desire for a re- 
fresher course, with credit toward a 
degree or salary increase secondary. 

Dr. Edwin P. Adkins, coordinator 
of Continental Classroom, predicts that 
within ten years, at least half of the 
nation’s students on every grade level 
will have had at least some exposure 


feels that TV is a valuable supple- 
mental tool and has a permanent and 
important place in the education pro- 
gram, he does not feel that it is a 
cure-all for the nation’s current edu- 
cational ills. 

When asked if increased use of TV 
in education would prove an answer 
to the teacher shortage, Dr. Adkins 
said, “Definitely not. As a matter of 
fact, Continental Classroom has created 





_ Every pupil wants to read for pleasure. 
om He wants to read about amiable people 
like Mr. Carl, about donkeys like 
Mr. Bones, about stagecoaches, and *~/ fr 
about lively incidents. Every pupil 
also wants to read to become a 
BD better reader and to enrich his 





understanding and use of words. 


ON Every teacher also wants every pupil 
to be a better reader. And she knows 
that this can only be accomplished by 
giving the pupil books that hold his 
attention as well as instruct. They must 
be books rich with child-experience : 
stories, with well-drawn characterizations, 
with action, with humor, with suspense— hat 
and, at the same time, must serve 
as the springboard for a planned 
program of reading development. 





} The program must fit the needs of 

tess immature, average, and superior pupils. 
It must provide comprehensive reading 

readiness techniques. It must give 

the pupil a solid foundation in all 

the basic reading skills. 





These are the reasons why the 
Alice and Jerry Reading Program continues 
to be the ‘‘Nation’s Basic Readers” 
Foe for Grades | through 6. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COM aad 


EVANSTON. ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS 


to education via television. While he _ the need for 250 new jobs at universi- 








ties and colleges where the course 

; ai * Breache 
being offered for credit. af che 

Dr. White's lessons reached, in 16)§ ida s 
half-hour sessions, as many viewers§§ chemi 
as it would have taken a conventional ff tists ¥ 
instructor, lecturing to five regula§ Ch 
classes a day, 2,000 years to reach, ofer! 

Dr. White, organizer and directo; age ol 
of the physics course, has _ bee, anne 
flooded with letters praising the proj. 
ect. His own feeling, both fron 
















currel 
the pl 


As 
working with the project and from cours 
the letters received, is that TV gives ment: 
an extraordinary sense of direct con-§f surve 
tact with a teacher. Additionally, the has 
teaching on television programs is§ whic! 
often superior to that in a good many An 
classrooms. It is also possible to use SBC 
a full run of visual aids and much§ "*” 
elaborate equipment that the average§ 1™ 
school doesn’t have or can’t afford. PAYS 
The equipment is of particular value, Po"t 
of course, in science courses, but Dr. {°F t 
White feels that the humanities cang 7 
be brilliantly taught over television, § "° | 
too. He predicts that ultimately ‘°°? 
America will have a national TV net-§ 94-9 
work supported in part by schools§ P°? 
and colleges. | Ang} 

The following is a list of California} —— 

institutions which participated in Ou 
Continental Classroom during 1958-59 
and will do so again in 1959-60: Col- 
lege of the Pacific, Stockton; Fresno 
State College, Fresno; Los Angeles} __ 
State College; Mt. St. Mary’s College, 
Los Angeles; Sacramento State Col- 
lege; San Diego State College; San 
Jose State College; University of 
California, Berkeley; University of 
Redlands, Redlands. San Francisco 
State College joins the list for the 
first time this fall. 

Joining with NBC and AACTE in 
making Continental Classroom possible 
are eight other organizations. These 
eight, whu underwrite the course’ 
production and transmission line 
costs, are: Ford Foundation, Fund 
for the Advancement of Education,J .s 


Bell Telephone, General Foods 
Fund; IBM, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Foundation, Standard Oil of Califor- 
nia, and United States Steel. 
Modern Chemistry, the second 
course to be given by Continental 
Classroom this year, will have as its 


Jo 
the 
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teacher Dr. John W. Baxter, professor 
of chemistry at the University of Flo- 
rida since 1952. Nobel Prizewinning 
chemists and other outstanding scien- 
tists will be guest lecturers. 

Chemistry was selected as the new 
offering because of the critical short- 
age of teachers i in this field. It was the 
choice of the majority of the schools 
currently giving academic credit for 
the physics course. 

As outlined by Dr. Baxter, the TV 
course will be a study of the funda- 
mental principles of chemistry and a 
survey of recent developments. He 
has written the special textbook 
which accompanies the course. 

American Chemical Society joins 
NBC and AACTE in presenting the 
new course, with financial backing 
fom the same group backing the 
physics course, except that E. I. Du- 
Pont de Nemours replaces the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. 

The two courses, Atomic Age Phy- 
sics and Modern Chemistry, will be 
seen daily starting September 28, at 
6a.m. California stations carrying the 
program are KRCA, Channel 4, Los 
Angeles; KFSD, Channel 10, San 


Our School Janitor 





O° 
LOOMIS 


“Why, yes, as a matter of fact, 
Johnnie just lives a stone throw from 
the sch... !” 


—Loomis Richardson, custodian 
North Hollywood 
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Diego; KMJ-TV, Channel 3, Fresno; 
KRON, Channel 4, San Francisco, 
and KCRA, Channel 3, Sacramento. 
Modern Chemistry—a new note—will 


be telecast in color as well as black 
and white. 


It is satisfying to speculate on how 


SCHOOLHOUSE 
SYMPHONY 


Music can be stepping- 
stone for good citizenship 
and self-discipline 
as elementary pupils learn 
concentration and 
perseverance through 
musical activities. 


Here’s heartening encouragement 
for you who are trying to convince 
your school or PTA of the bene- 
fits of group music in education. 
One of the top echelon admin- 
istrators of a big metropoli- 
tan school system holds that 
music more than any other art 
shapes life and personality and 
that group music teaches punc- 
tuality, teamwork, discipline, and 
cooperation. 

Also out of 46 scientists and 
deans of leading U.S. technolog- 
ical institutions who responded to 
a recent poll, 70% maintained 
the study of music is of great im- 
portance in preparing youngsters 
for scientific pursuits. 

In Pensacola, Fia., where school 
children learn relationship of 
music to mathematics, they wind 
up doing better in both. 


Music directors have repeated 
again and again that by playing 
in groups students learn to ob- 
serve quickly, respond correctly 
to directions, and are more per- 


far-reaching will be the results of this 
first national educational experiment. 
Initial impact will be felt in many 
U.S. high school classrooms this fall 
when teachers who took Dr. White’s 
television course put their newly-ac- 
quired techniques into practice. ** 
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ceptive by sharpening their senses 
of sight, hearing, and touch. 
Going along with this, Evanston, 
Ill. observes that children learn 
precision and control from play- 
ing together. Furthermore, no 
disciplinary problem seems to 
come up with child who has in- 
terested himself in music. 

All this jibes with reports from 
many grade schools around the 
nation where music making is 
used to stimulate learning. 


The above is a digest from ILLINOIS EDUCATION for January, 1959 





Healthful « Waa Satisfying « 







Home after a busy day, 
see how quickly the lively 


flavor of Wrigley’s Ezzizzz> Gum 
gives you a refreshing little lift and 


the smooth, natural chewing helps relieve tension. 











For the 10th summer: the widest variety of the 
best travel programs — with 


academic credit — or as a de- 
lightful, intelligent way to see 


LATIN AMERICA 
AFRICA @ THE WORLD 


Most comprehensive itineraries; $ 

stimulating, eongenial groups; 

experienced, inspiring leaders, 

fine hotels, excellent meals — up 


EUROPE 1960: great cities, fascinating scenery from 
the Fiords to Morocco: Oberammergau Passion Play, 
Olympie Games and countless thrills. 


ART: Istanbul, Greece and the Aegean Islands; 
England, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Munich, 
Vienna; the great art centers in Italy and France. 


EDUCATION: intensive courses at the Exeter and 
Paris universities, followed by school visits in five 
Western European countries OR in Berlin, Poland, 
Russia, Finland, Scandinavia. 


ENGLISH: 8-day seminars at Southampton Univer- 
sity or at Stratford's Shakespeare Institute with an 
8-day symposium in London on Today's English 
Writers and 6 weeks motoring in Europe. 


FRENCH: a month at the Sorbonne in Paris with 
visits. excursions, theater and opera, followed by a 
choice of studytours from Norway to Spain. 


MUSIC: 34 performances at 10 festivals and in the 
cultural centers of 10 European countries; backstage 
tours, visits, meetings, discussions. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: a comparative survey of 
Physical Education facilities in 8 European coun- 
tries and a week at the Olympic Games in Rome. 


SOCIOLOGY: new trends in community living ob- 
served in 5 European countries on this side, and in 
3 on the other side of the fron Curtain. 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION: the evolution of our eul- 
tural heritage traced in 3,000 miles of motoring on 
9 nations’ highways and byways. 


WORLD AFFAIRS: Geneva University’s famous course 
on International Organizations combined with visits 
to government centers in England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy and Spain. 


Details of these and many other programs from: 


STUDY ABROAD 


YS ee ee a v € oO 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 

through October, 1960. 


Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sightsee- 
ing plus free time. Ask your travel agent 
for details or write Melva A. Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 


Paycheck deductions for payment of 
teacher contributions to the retirement 
system may seem high, but they prove to 


be an investment far... 


Better than Annuities 


HE FIRST of October had come, 

hazy and warm, and with it came 
the first salary check to teachers 
at Lawnmore high school. Robert 
Greene, ordinarily an agreeable and 
sunny young man, looked puzzled 
for a moment after he received his 
check, then his face darkened and 
set into a dim, sullen frown. 

Hugh Brown had gotten his check 
a few moments before and walked 
up to Robert, seizing him as he was 
about to collide with the bulletin 
board in the hall. 

“Watch your step, Bob! You look 
mad enough to plow right through a 
wall. But I can imagine what’s on 
your mind. Our checks look like 
they've been caught in the rain; 
they've shrunk almost to the vanish- 
ing point.” 

Bob responded to this levity with 
a faint growl, after which his expres- 
sion gradually softened and his dis- 
position returned to its customary 
evenness. “Thanks, Hugh. I was cer- 
tainly stunned for a minute: before I 
took count of all those deductions, I 
thought sure I'd somehow gotten a 
cut in salary. But those deductions! 
First there’s that large chunk taken 
out for income tax—but, of course, 
everybody's got to pay taxes. Then 
there’s a deduction for the health pro- 
gram. That isn’t so bad because the 
service it provides is excellent and 
membership is voluntary anyway. 


BERNHARD KENDLER, research 
assistant of the state CTA staff, re- 
wrote this dialogue from the version 
published by the Journal in February 
1957. The tables on page 34, brought 
up to date, serve as a reminder that 
the teachers’ retirement bargain is an 
asset to be cherished. 
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But retirement? If I wanted to save 
money for the future, I could do a lot 
better for myself by buying annuities 
or making a few sound investments 
As it is now, I pay out a lot of money 
and, as far as I can see, I get ven 
little benefit from it.” 

“I agree with you, Bob,” Brown 
said. “I could be paying installments 
on a car or buying a lot of things we 
need at home with that money. I'm 
not worried about when I’m retired 
I’m looking forward to saving as | 
rise on the salary scale, and if it turns 
out that I can’t save enough—well, 
when the time comes, if things get 
that bad, I can always go on relief.” 

Bob regarded him doubtfully. 
“That’s fine, Hugh. Only I don’t par- 
ticularly relish the idea of my chil- 
dren having to pay out of their 
pockets to keep you from starving. 
Charity cases are an expense to all of 
us, and I guess the retirement pro- 
gram is one insurance against it.” 

“Now that’s more like it, Bob,” said 
Janet White, who had overheard 
their complaints from a few yards 
away and had hastened to them. ‘I 
used to think the way you do, but! 
did a little investigating and came up 
with some very interesting figures. 
Come in my room and Ill show you.’ 

The trio of teachers entered the 
classroom and, after having drawn 
some papers from her desk, Janet 
walked briskly to the blackboard, 
seized a piece of chalk and began 
writing industriously. While she 
wrote, she talked, and her two pupils 
listened warily. 

“Bob was perfectly right when he 
suggested that the retirement pro- 
gram is insurance for the taxpayer as 
well as for the teacher. As it is, what- 
ever the teacher pays into the pro- 
gram is matched by the State and 
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Your students count on YO 
for military guidance! | 













MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
GUIDANCE MATERIALS 







They need your advice. 


Your students depend on you to guide them 
toward the right military service decision —the 
decision best suited to their individual future 
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plans. When these young men and women ask 







your advice, their very future hinges on your an- 






swers. So be sure youranswersare based on facts. 
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a information. po you have sufficient 
g as ee 
F it turns military guidance materials on file? If not, 
h—well please clip and mail the coupon. Request as 
ce many copies of each free booklet as you think 
btfully you'll need. Your order will be filled promptly. 
n't par- 
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to all of i THE ADJUTANT GENERAL ‘aie i 
nt pro- Dept. of the Army 
— ; | Washington 25, D. C. ATTN: AGSN i 
D, Sai 
rheard Please send me the following booklets. In the box ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND YOU. A comprehensive refer- 
y yards B j next to each title, I have indicated the number of ence handbook explaining Army job training opportunities. 1 
nem. ‘J copies I need. For teachers and guidance counselors. 
», but I } j 
ame up 
ficures. F j |] THE SECRET OF GETTING AHEAD. New 48-page booklet MOTION PICTURES: The Army has several excellent films available 4 
wee describing Army educational opportunities open to high for showing to students or community groups. Each dramatically 
sal the school graduates only. portrays the problems of a high school youth about to enter the 
dicoul i service. Want more information? Please check this box. [| i 

‘ail ' a MEET THE MODERN ARMY. New booklet showing how to i 
all day's Army is truly modern. 

began 
le she | WHAT ARE YOUR SON’S CHANCES OF MAKING GOOD? NAME 

pupils 12-page booklet for parents describing their son’s oppor- 

| tunities in today’s Army. ADDRESS j 

1en he Ff 
t pro- i | THIS IS HOW IT 1S. Factual preview of a young man’s first city ZONE STATE i 
yer as few months in the Army. 
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@ pro- -] MILITARY GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recently #6" SCHOO! 
e and ; up-dated military orientation reference manual for guidance 
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Rainbow 
(Uarsies 


“Beautiful books with 
outstanding illustrations.” 
—Chicago Tribune 
* sturdily bound in cloth 
lithographed in color 
* clearly printed on quality paper 
* full-color jackets 
* Introductions by 
May Lamberton Becker 


* all complete and unabridged 



































Within the covers of these beauti- 
ful books is the golden legacy of 
childhood discovery and delight be- 
queathed to every child by Mark 
Twain, Lewis Carroll, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Louisa May Alcott, and 
more than a score of other world- 
famous authors. 
Write for list of all 40 titles 
$2.50 each 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 




















The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 

-is in 
High School! 








@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) 
@ MORE EXAMPLES OF USAGE 
@ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES 
@ MORE AND FULLER SYNONYMIES 
@ MOST UP-TO-DATE 
Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 
Write Dept. D-2 for free dictionary guide 
The World Publishing Company 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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local governments. And the State have to pay out monthly durin: the; “Th 
takes care of all administration costs top salaried years in order toe as.§ janet 
as well. You know, if you buy an an- — sured of such an income. iust ta! 
nuity from a private company, you “The reason for taking $7000 ::s the ff a mon 
have to pay for everything, including maximum average salary in each {and | 
the agents’ commissions.” case,” she continued, “is merely tf mum, 
Soon Janet had finished putting have a standard figure for compari. mo! 
Table I on the board. “In checking son. And the reason women Day fy regard 
into this, I called the CTA Research _ higher monthly rates than men is tha M same 
Department who prepared these ta- they have a greater life expectancy, J “It 
bles for me. As you see, they've pro- Even so, a woman with a maximum §f progr 
vided figures on six hypothetical average salary of $7000 a year with ff to bu 
cases—a man and a woman who _ 40 years of service has to pay only § what 
started teaching at age 25, a similar $47.60 a month to be certain of a $5]3 § in sor 
pair who started at age 35, and a a month income on retiring. O{§— “Yc 
third who began at age 45. The point course her payments would be con. ff the ri 
was to see how much each of them _ siderably less during the years she § with 
would get in monthly retirement was earning only five or six thousand ff that ' 
benefits after having taught 20, 30, or dollars.” ment 
40 years and having had a maximum “But how do these payments com. § show 
average salary of $7000 over their pare to the premiums you'd have to §f sary 
three peak years. We also wanted to pay to get an annuity of the same § of yo 
see how much each of them would _ yield?” Bob interrupted. teres 
cent 
PE A abi SA Re CE TLE TRS SIR RRB ARIS AR A RA ROR WOR IT HR A ETA ENCE EA NN TTR END OE NEE Ss SN 30, ( 
prog 
TABLE I—RETIREMENT BENEFITS AND DEDUCTIONS “T 
Average 
Teacher’s Years Ageat Salary Retirement MONTHLY DEDUCTIONS FOR A YEARLY SALARY OF ent 
Age at of Retire- (3 highest Pay per $5,000 $6,000 $7,000 clud 
Entrance Service ment Years) Month Women Men Women Men Women 
mos 
25 40 65 «$7,000 + $513 $31.54 $34.00 $37.85 $40.80 $44.16 $47.60 B oon. 
35 30——s«655 7,000 385 34.17 38.33 41.00 46.00 47.83 53.67 § -5. 
45 20 65 7,000 257 38.25 43.75 45.90 52.50 53.55 61.25 § His! 
reas 
Note: All monthly amounts are based on 12 salary payments per year. vou 
FER DRE A TAL EEL RG ELS SLATE SIS AIRE ATR SNE, SERIE TALEBAN SRR AROS SE TE FN IA APN TS TTT TCE ON 2 
thai 
TABLE II—COMPARISON OF MONTHLY PREMIUMS REQUIRED TO PURCHASE pro 
ANNUITIES EQUAL TO RETIREMENT PAY WITH AMOUNT OF a 
RETIREMENT DEDUCTIONS ao 
MONTHLY COST FOR MEN MONTHLY COST FOR WOMEN 
Monthly Retirement Premium Retirement Premium B Bol 
Teacher's Years Retirement Deductions (Standard Deductions (Standard & 
Age at of Pay or ($7,000 Annual Annuity ($7,000 Annual Annuity & est: 
Entrance Service Annuity Salary) Policy) Salary) Policy) Sone 
25 40 $513 $44.16 $ 96.75 $47.60 $113.08 & in: 
35 30 385 47.83 112.25 53.67 131.25 1 
45 20 257 53.55 130.75 61.25 152.83 B Y° 
yo 
Note: All monthly amounts are based on 12 salary payments per year. vo! 
/ % . 
sid 
TABLE III—MONTHLY INVESTMENT REQUIRED TO SECURE INCOME EQUAL £ yj 
TO RETIREMENT PAY COMPARED WITH AMOUNT OF ved 
RETIREMENT DEDUCTIONS . 
Monthly MONTHLY RETIREMENT ~ 
Teacher's Years Retirement DEDUCTIONS MONTHLY INVESTMENT an 
Age at of Pay or ($7,000 Annual Salary) j 
Entrance Service Income Men Women 5% Yield 5.6% Yield f ar 
4 ie 
25 40 $513 $44.16 $47.60 $80.66 $ 61.56 of 
35 30 385 47.83 53.67 110.63 88.14 F 
45 20 257 53.55 61.25 146.86 124.04 Be ve 
Note: All monthly amounts are based on 12 salary payments per year. fa 
[PR A AN i SR ELECTS EE SANS OSE BA EN KARR RRO LOREEN SIR AE MOORES, SN Ae EAE OR RS A SERIE REE AEE ES MOEA RAAT ARENDS 
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“That's where Table II comes in,” 
Janet eplied. “The woman we were 
iyst ta! king about who will pay $47.60 
, month while earning $7000 a year, 
and less on the way up to the maxi- 
mum, would have to put in $113.08 
, month in premiums for 40 years, 
regardless Of her income, to get the 
same vield.” 

‘It’s obvious that the retirement 
program is a better deal than trying 
to buy annuities,” said Hugh, “but 
what about investing all that money 
insome good stocks and bonds?” 

“You two seem unfailingly to ask 
the right question,” retorted Janet 
with a chuckle. “It just so happens 
that Table III disposes of that argu- 
ment. The two right hand columns 
show how much it would be neces- 
sary to invest each month, regardless 
of your salary, first at five percent in- 
terest and then at an unlikely 5.6 per- 
cent to get the same income after 20, 
30, or 40 years that the retirement 
program assures. 

“The reason for having two differ- 
ent yields on the table is so as to in- 
clude one figure—five percent—which 
most investment firms consider a rea- 
sonably high one, and another figure 
-5.6 percent—which is about the 
highest that any firm would agree is 
reasonable. Either way, you'll notice, 
youre going to have to invest more 
than you would for the retirement 
program. And the difference, even at 


| 25.6 percent yield, is appreciable.” 


” 
y 
> 


“But if you did invest the money 
Bob interposed, “you'd have quite an 


ments would give you a lot of money 
in stocks and bonds.” 


“That’s right, Bob; but don’t forget 


| you are going to have to pay taxes on 


your dividends every year while 
youre building up your estate. Be- 
sides, the retirement program per- 


mits you to take an option when you 


| retire which will leave your benefi- 
} ciary a lump sum. Or you can take 


[MENT 
% Yield 
61.56 
88.14 F 
124.04 fF 


r 1959 


» another option which will allow your 
» annuity being continued as a pay- 
| ment to your beneficiary for the rest 


of his or her life. 

“Furthermore, if you're keen on in- 
ves'ing money, you could build a 
fair-sized estate just by investing the 

Turn to page 40 
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The World Children Live In 


An attractive series of 
five enrichment books 


for the primary grades. 


Stories by well-known children’s 
authors, with nearly 700 photo- 
graphs of unusual vitality and 


appeal. 


Booklet of TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 


also available. 


Silver Burdett Company 


604 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES ORIENT CRUISES 


Book passage into a new world! Six sunlit weeks aboard a great 
President Liner—sailing from San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Manila, Hong Kong, and Kobe. 

Go First Class for as little as $918 to Yokohama and back. Or take 
advantage of low-cost Economy Tourist travel. Fares in 4 and 8-berth 
family-style rooms start at $345 one way. See your Travel Agent now 
or mail coupon below for more information. 


PLEASE RUSH ORIENT CRUISE LITERATURE. I'd like to know about: 


C First Class [ Round the World Cruises ( Reduced Fare Orient 


, Holiday Cruises 
C) Economy Tourist Class [j Summer/Fall Orient Tours CJ New York to California 


C) Cargoliners —] Sea/Air Itineraries & California to New York 


NAME ee 
ADDRESS 
CITY sctenniiammniiisiiiiiiiaiae 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 
Trans —-F aeific Found the WVebd 
311 CALIFORNIA STREET, DEPT. P, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 


American President Lines Offices: 
San Francisco « Los Angeles * Seattle » Chicago * New York * Boston * Washington, D.C. * Honolulu 








SCHOOLMASTER .... 

(Continued from page 15) 
he gets a good deal in buying for several schools, but 
because he wants to give them a new experience.” 

The individual problems of 400 pupils pass through 
his office. “I measure the importance of the problems as 
they may appear to the child,” he explains. His discipline 
problems are met with this in mind. A migrant boy with 
an inch-thick dossier of delinquency at previous schools 
was giving trouble to his teachers. Joseph called him 
into the office to listen while the proper forms for trans- 
fer to juvenile restraint were requested by telephone 
from the authorities. 

“You see this is real, no bluff,” he said to the boy, “but 
I’m never going to start these papers moving. The only 
person who can do it is you.” 

The boy has been no burden since. “Other people 
would have just clapped me in,” he said. 

This year, open-house day at Visalia elementary—with 
a noon picnic sack lunch for 300 pupils, an evening plate 
dinner for parents and friends of approximately 400, an 
outdoor band concert, three ill teachers, and a CTA re- 
porter snooping about the place—turned cold, windy, 
and rainy! In Joseph’s office, as a mad telephone search 
for substitutes went on, a timid little girl appeared at 
the outer counter, holding up her wrist. “Mr. Joseph, can 
you fix my cuff link?” she asked. “It’s broken and I have 
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to be on the program.” Suppressing a chuckle t th 
inopportuneness of the request, he made a brave try a 
fixing the cuff link before sending the child elsewhere 

As arriving teachers stopped by a perking coffve pot 
in the inner office, there was first name banter and laugh. 
ter, “Jack’s” among the others. 

At the dinner that night there was no speech-making 
or formality, but never has the writer seen more friendly, 
unaffected, happy companionship. Although he is a 
skilled psychologist, the very roughness and hardship of 
his earlier life has seemed to leave no room for super. 
ficialities and sham, leaving his human contacts direct 
genuine, and sensitive. 

Saturday morning he was back in his office, writing 
thank-you notes to helpers. 

“We couldn’t have accomplished what we have if my 
board hadn't always been three laps ahead of me,” he 
modestly vouches. “Dorothy and I have been at problem 
solving so long we wouldn't enjoy anything that wasn't 
challenging.” With their own two children grown, they 
expect to serve many years yet. 

As a sideline Jack Joseph has been a member of the 
Board of Trustees at the Presbyterian church, is now a 
deacon; three times a board member of the Baseball 
Association of the California League; treasurer of the 
principals’ association of Tulare county; a Royal Arch 
Mason; and a worker in many community drives. ** 


Sure. You may be eligible to receive a trip 
around the world, or one of the 81 other won- 
derful trips to be awarded through the John 
Gunther’s HIGH ROAD Teacher Awards 
Program. This program is presented by the 
Ralston Purina Co. in cooperation with the 
NEA Division of Travel Service—which offers 
world-wide travel programs for persons in 
the field of education. 
John Gunther’s HIGH ROAD is an entirely 
new television series—succeeding Bold Journey 


as the only commercial TV series used by more 


than 100,000 teachers to aid classroom work; free 
Teachers Guides are provided by the Ralston Purina Co. 
The Teacher Awards Program has been established in 
recognition of those teachers who best stimulate stu- 
dents’ interest in the world around them. 

If John Gunther’s HIGH ROAD can be viewed over the ABC-TV 

station in your area, send for Teachers Guides by writing to: 
Ralston TV-Education Department, P.O. Box 487, New York 23, N.Y. 
All teachers receiving Teachers Guides for John Gunther’s HIGH ROAD 
will receive an application form for the Teacher Awards Program. 
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Notes in the Margin 


BOOK PUBLISHING in the US., on 
the decline for the last several years, has 
begun to show an upward swing. In the 
feld of education, the first six months 
showed publication of 186 books, as 
against 168 for the same period in 1958. 
The six-month total for all classifications 
was 7,195 in 1959, 6,536 in 1958. 

Harvey E. White, nationally known for 
his work on Continental Classroom, is the 
author of a new textbook, Physics, An Exact 
Science. Intended for abler high school stu- 
dents, the book puts strong emphasis on 
the topics of modern physics, devoting a 
full 28 lessons to atomic and nuclear 
physics, electronics and quantum optics. 
Publisher is D. Van Nostrand, Princeton, 
N.J. 597 pp., $5.96. 

American Institute of Physics is making 
available an English translation of a new 
Russian magazine, under the title Soviet 
Physics—Solid State. First issue of the jour- 
nal was published in January by the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. Write the Institute 
at 335 E. 45th Street, New York 17, for 
further information. 

For those who would like to learn to 
read such journals in the original, there 
is a Beginner’s Book in Russian as a Second 
Language, by Helen B. Yakobson, head of 
the Slavic Department of George Wash- 
ington University in Washington, D.C. 
May be used as a text and workbook in 
elementary and secondary schools, a sup- 
plementary text and workbook in college, 
or as a self-study unit at home. Publisher 
is Educational Services, 1730 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. $2.75. 

Paperback publisher New American Li- 
brary is issuing in its Mentor editions three 
texts in the Russian language: Russian: A 
Modern Primer; Soviet Prose: A Reader; and 
Soviet Science Writing. The three books are 
the result of courses developed by Ronald 
Hingley, acting as director of studies of 
the British Joint Armed Services Language 
Course for the Third Programme of the 
BBC. The first book teaches the language 
through exercises and drills in grammar 
and sentence structure. The second con- 
tains passages from twelve modern Soviet 
rs, with complete English translation 
2,500-word vocabulary. The Science 
r follows the same pattern with a 
selection from writings of Russia’s leading 
cont-mporary scientists. 

New venture in the paperback field are 
the Yale Paperbounds. One of the first 
pub shed is a reprint of the hardcover The 


and 
Rea 
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American Mind, by Henry Steele Com- 
mager. This is a study of the climate of 
thought in this country since the 1880's, 
$1.45. 

Other new materials in the paperback 
field include the Laurel Poetry Series by 
Dell Publishing Company. Each volume 
covers selected works from a single poet. 
Already available are Poe, Whitman, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Keats and Longfellow. 
35c each. 

Last month in CTA Journal (p. 51), 
David Greenwood reviewed Getting Down 









to Cases, first book in the Putnam Series in 
Education. Second book is Father to the 
Child, by Everett S. Ostrovsky, Queens 
College, New York. Focus is on the role of 
the male teacher with young children; it is 
an assessment of a family situation in con- 
temporary society which poses an educa- 
tional problem with wide social implica- 
tions. Part I gives the background of the 
problem; Parts II and III cover case stud- 
ies; Part IV contains an analysis of the 
findings and a series of definite recommen- 
dations. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
155 pp. $3.75. 


can be pleasant... 
if you prepare for your 1960 State-Adopted 


English program—Grades 7 and 8—by using 


You can look forward with pleasant anticipation to using your NEw 
Bumpinc BetTer ENGLISH texts in September 1960 if you become 
personally acquainted with the program through its Workbooks and 


Handbooks for Grades 7 and 8. 


Since your state-adopted basic texts will not be available until 1960, 
the Workbooks and Handbooks can serve to acquaint and provide 
you with the program’s materials in advance. They are patterned 
after the same complete procedure and instruction in English funda- 


mentals found in the basic texts. 


The Workbooks and Handbooks provide thorough coverage and 
practice in mechanics, grammar, correct usage, and basic composi- 
tion. The Handbook section of each book contains all rules, defini- 
tions, and examples, and provides the student with a permanent 


reference. 


TESTS. A complete testing program is available for use with the 
Workbooks and Handbooks. Prepared in separately bound booklets, 
they include Pretests, Check Tests, Mastery Tests, and Final Tests. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


NOIS 


EVANSTON, ILl 














Rinehart and Company, New York, of- 
fers as the latest in its Education Pam- 
phlets Are You a Good Teacher? by Wil- 
liam M. Alexander, professor of education 
at Peabody College for Teachers, and 
Teaching Study Habits and Skills, by Ralph 
C. Preston, professor of education and di- 
rector of the reading clinic, University of 
Pennsylvania. Price of either booklet is 
$1.00. 

California publisher Howard Chandler 
has announced a new series of “teacher’s 
guides.” One of the first to be published is 


FREE 


HES UU Ue 


NEW 
Audio-Visual Aids 


“Your Daily Bread” 


* Free Loan 

* 12% min., 16 MM Sound 

* Emphasis on complete nutri- 
tion, basic foods, how bread 
is baked in modern wholesale 
bakery 


TECHNICOLOR FILM STRIP 


* Yours to keep at no cost for 
permanent film library use 
* Accompanied by printed 
script 
¢ 35 MM, 40 frames 
* Gives brief history of bread, 
basic foods, baking process 
Both film and film strip are non- 
commercial, approved by Audio- 
Visual Centers in every area. 
Presented as a Public Service by 
— BLUE SEAL BREAD, Northern 
California, WEBER’S BREAD, 
Southern California. 


PO SSS OSS SRS22822282802888288282 


SEND FOR CONVENIENT ORDER FORM NOW—{ 
Write on your school letterhead to: 
Interstate Bakeries, Dept. O 
3440 Wilshire Bivd. 
Los Angeles, 5 Calif. 


SeaeaeeeeaoeeeH 


Lease eee nee eee nea eee eee eee al 


A Treasury of Books for the Primary Grades, 
compiled and evaluated by Mildred A. 
Dawson, Sacramento State College, and 
Louise Pfeiffer, Sacramento County 
Schools. Approximately 300 titles, divided 
into eight categories, are covered. 32 pp. 
$1.00. Another guide is Improving Your 
Spelling Program by Walter T. Petty, Sac- 
ramento State College, which describes 
and suggests ways to develop spelling abil- 
ity in students, 74 pp., $1.40. 


A Ford Foundation grant of $175,000 is 
going toward the task of compiling, editing 
and publishing the letters and papers of 
President Woodrow Wilson. It is a task 
that may take twenty years, result in 40 
volumes. Publisher will probably be 
Princeton University Press, publisher of 
the 52-volume Jefferson Papers. Editor-in- 
Chief is Dr. Arthur S. Link, historian, and 
author of a 5-volume biography on Wilson. 


A 76-page booklet entitled “The Wealth 
of a Nation” covers the activities of the 
Ford Foundation’s Economic Development 
and Administration program in strengthen- 
ing business education and graduate and 
undergraduate education in economics. 
Copies are available from the Foundation, 
Office of Reports, 477 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 


The National Citizens Council for Bet- 
ter Schools has released a report of a con- 
ference on religion and education in an 
effort to show how communities can dis- 
cuss this controversial topic. Participants, 
from Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island, did not attempt to settle 
local religious controversies, but rather ex- 
amined the elements in such tensions and 
worked out suggestions for relieving them. 
Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
from the Council at 9 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. 


American Heritage Publishing Company 
will this month publish its lavish Book of 
the Pioneer Spirit, telling of the American 
adventure and its people. Price will be 
$12.95, but should it come up to the usual 
American Heritage standard, it will be 
worth it to those interested in Americana. 


A new bulletin now being planned by 
the U.S. Office of Education will list and 
describe research projects in progress in all 
fields of library science. It will be known 
as “Library Research in Progress.” Forms 
on which to report library research infor- 
mation have been mailed to many library 
organizations and institutions. Additional 
forms may be obtained from Library Serv- 
ices Branch, Office of Education, U-S. 
Dept. of HEW, Washington 25, D.C. 


The essential work routines of a school 
librarian are clearly set forth in the seven 
chapters of The School Library at Work, 
by Azile Wofford of the University of Ken- 
tucky. An appendix lists selection aids and 
manuals for teaching library use. Publisher 
is H. W. Wilson Company, New York. 
256 pp., $3.50. 

The Education Division of the American 
Forest Products Industries, 1816 N Street, 
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N.W., Washington 6, D.C., is off 

new publication entitled Trees and — 
Twin Crops. It explains the relations ij 
tween forest management and 
management, and is available to teac 
only. Two other books AFPI has 

for several years have been revised anj 
are again available in classroom quantitie; 
They are The Story of Lumber and Th 
Story of Pulp and Paper. 

A Campfire Girl publication is Consery, 
tion, 72-page resource book. The first sec. 
tion covers exploration of the natun 
resources of one’s own community, the 
second suggests ideas and ways for ap 
individual or group to conserve natum| 
resources. Price is $1.50 from Campfire 
Girls, 450 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 17. 


Feeling that there is a dearth of materi. 
als on irrigation, especially at the high 
school level, Interstate Printers, Danville, 
Illinois, have published Getting Started i 
Irrigation Farming, by Dr. Roy W. Dugger. 
Paperbound, 82x11 format, 61 pp., $1.25. 


WCOTP has released the first issue of 
its new magazine, Panorama, Teachin, 
Throughout the World. It will be used to 
give wider distribution to superior articles 
published in educational journals of the na- 
tional associations affiliated with WCTOP, 
but will use original pieces as well. There 
will be four issues a year. 


The question of Berlin—history of a di- 
vided city—is covered in a_ publication 
from the Committee for Peace and Free- 
dom, POB 965, Berne, Switzerland. The 
release which came with the publication 
does not indicate whether more copies are 
to be had for the asking, or whether distri- 
bution has been made to school libraries 
in U.S.A. 


ISSUES IN CURRICULUM DEVELOP. 
MENT: A Book of Readings, by Al- Ff 
corn and Linley. World Book Co., New 
York. 1959. 420 pp. $5. 


This book offers a cross-section of con- 
temporary critical thinking about the cur- 
riculum. The opening chapter, “The Curric- 
ulum Maker and His Critics: A Persistent 
American Problem,” is by Lawrence A. 
Cremin, Professor of Education at Teach- f 
ers College, Columbia University. 


One of curriculum’s chief critics, Arthur 
Bestor, is heard from in “We Are Less F 
Educated Than Fifty Years Ago.” Critic of 
the critic is Harold C. Hand, with “New 
Flaws in Arthur Bestor Diatribe.” 


Others who contribute include James 
Conant, Norman Cousins, Frederick Mayet. 
Kenneth E. Brown, Paul Witty, Stephen 
Corey, Lawrence Derthick, and _ others 
equally qualified to speak on the issues 
involved. Original authors speak for them- 
selves, but Alcorn and Linley use intro- 
ductions, transitions and notations to weave 
the various parts into a highly readable 
whole. 

—VvLi 
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...1t stands for 


_— the care that’s there before you call 














a Your CTA committee selected Blue Cross because it provides 
, a special kind of protection against hospital bills. It’s not a 
re fixed money allowance that you get after you have paid the 
the cur. bills and filed your claims. CTA-Blue Cross is the prepaid way. 
> Curtic- & A Blue Cross card tells the hospital that you have prepaid 
ersistent FF ° in ; . ‘ 
vanes Ee care, with no dollar limits—so there’s no deposit required... 
- Teach fe no red tape... your bills go direct to Blue Cross. And 
Blue Cross pays most hospital bills in full. 
» Arthur Your CTA-Blue Cross plan, which also provides surgical 
a : a9 ; and medical benefits, is one of the finest group plans in the 
hla country. For more information, check at your school office 
: or mail the coupon below. 
- James ; 
i , : Send me more information about CTA-Blue Cross: 
ae EERE OL ae eae 
> issues fF Name 
: — Address 
) Weave F City. 
eadable ff SN ie RS 
nt of School District. 


Mail coupon to Blue Cross at either address: 
4747 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California 
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1919 Webster Street, Oakland 12, California 















EARLY ELEMENTARY EDUCATION to any group in its thinking, evaluating, added meaning for the primary 
by Myrtle M. Imhoff. New York: Apple- and planning for early education as a part and the elementary administrator: 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959. Pp. vii of our present public responsibility. 


acher 


_ “The learning experience design d fo; 
& 371. $5. The four parts of the book (Education four-and-five-year-old_ children f 
of the Young Child, Philosophy and or 


This book was written in response to Theory, Transition into Practice and And 





aie not 
planned to assist first grade work. Kathe 
they are planned to meet the scient ‘call; 









































































































| the urgent need for widespread profes- | Now?) are outgrowths of much study, re- determined needs of young childien j; 
sional and lay recognition and understand- _ search and service in the field by an edu- their developmental growth in our aed Of : 
ing of the values of early education. Al- — cator who was formerly Specialist in Early culture. Emphasis in the program fo; f have | 
| though the material has been planned es- Elementary Education, United States Of- young children is on good social adjust. he coi 
pecially for undergraduate students and fice of Education and who is now with ent and living as a foundation for all i | 
| teachers interested in early elementary Long Beach State College. later development of personality and as , § 25 ™ 
education, it can also be a functional help Several ideas, quoted below, will have foundation of readiness for all later formal § Jove t 
| learning experiences. (p. 105) \s we 
| “Young children have two predominant can cl 
emotional needs: security and affection, It : 
is characteristic of the young child to look with | 
to his parents for the satisfaction of these Th 
e needs, and in the early school years, to his Jass 
AKU OU CXQAMUTE teacher in the school situation. (p. 11)” 9‘ il 
Inasmuch as this is essentially a text, Hall 
each chapter includes guides to further WI) 
study, with functional projects and ques- stude 
a NEW tions. An excellent general bibliography sn 
and selected audio-visual aids are listed in § °° 
the Appendix. vokii 
. ‘ This reviewer has found the reading One 
" generally easy and fluent and a strong con- to 1 
tribution to the professional material re- goor 
lating to the years devoted to early ele- life 
mentary education. ma" 
. —LEONARD L. LASNIK , 
Petaluma T 
and 
RETIREMENT... . live 
° a 
vy, (Continued from page 35) a 
difference between these monthly § lim 
rates shown in Table III and your ac- § gar 
4 ; Ie? tual monthly retirement deductions. § list 
for analysis oO if our puputs For instance, if our lady friend who § tev 
i y J 4 p was earning $7000 yearly and was my 
’ having $47.60 deducted every month h: 
mastery of essential a) * 
FOR GRADES 4 from her pay check invested this dif- mé 
1.6 TO 9.1 : ’ fi : ference—either $13.96 or $33.06, de- po 
shills CT RT RE pending on the yield—every month Wi 
for forty years, she’d have a nice sum of 
accumulated at the end of that time. D 
“Still another thing to keep in mind th 
PVE Te ae Complete Batteries Partial Batteries is that as our economy grows, our 
Separate Subject Tests salaries should rise accordingly. And Ww 
. . . h e : 
PTET IMR for grades 5 to 9 a ee 
Separate Answer Sheet Edition with IBM or a . oe ee eee ee dee’ 
MRC scoring and reporting guring benefits, you've got a ‘hedge y 
v ' hi against inflation. No, I don’t think t 
eh 4 2054 University Avenue, Berkeley 4 you can beat our California teachers C 
ay Donald B. Jones, Pacific Coast Manager POTOERORR PER IAM. r 
. : “Agreed,” chorused Bob and Hugh. s 
oe Pechet and a Lindley “I guess the thing to do now is go out C 
te) m p | ih} ea enthe saan and get our salaries raised so that the 
retirement deductions don’t make 


such a big hole in our checks,” con- 
cluded Bob. = 
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A Sixth Grade Class 


Hears About Schweitzer 





How Halloween Became A Time 
for New Inspiration 






Of all the Christian holidays that fluence during the school year.[ hope Journey production of the transport- 
have pagan origins, Halloween could _ it will be a lasting lifetime experience ing of goats from America to the 
be coined the “most.” Children today, also. Numerous articles and storieson African mission. Later in the year we 
as in centuries past, have come to Dr. Schweitzer appeared on my desk. went to see an excellent motion pic- 
love the madcap antics of this day. Many of the students watched a Bold _ ture on Dr. Schweitzer’s life and the 
4s we recall the pagan origins, we 
can closely relate today’s celebrations 
with them. 

This is the way my elementary 
class changed its attitude toward 
Halloween: 

What extra activities to give the 
students and what lasting impres- 
sions to make are the thought-pro- 
voking questions to be considered. 
One of my activities has been to read 
to my sixth grade students several 
good books each year. A book on the 
life of Dr. Albert Schweitzer proved 
to be a text that inspired. 


The students found the early years 
of Schweitzer in Germany exciting 
and somewhat parallel to their own 
lives. As the story unfolded, my sixth 
graders were impressed with this 
man of great determination. With a 
limited knowledge of Bach, the or- 
gan, philosophy, or the ministry, they 
listened attentively. The book was as 
revealing as any motion picture, and 
my students begged me to read more 
chapters each day. At the end of 
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We are pleased to submit 
NEW HORIZONS through 
READING and LITERATURE, 
Books 1 and 2, 
for adoption in California as 


BASIC TEXTBOOKS in READING 
for Grades 7 and 8 
























NEW HORIZONS through READING and LITERATURE 
Books 1 and 2 for Grades 7 and 8 


Brewton-Lemon-Ernst 












































Consider these Features: 






















many chapters the class discussed ¢ Choice of Teachers’ Editions or Manuals 

points of view and when the book 6 ieee tianlian etal tines t 

was completed they cried for more RCN SCLOCKION CIVIGEE IRKO TWO Parts 

of the same. (I later read Dr. Thomas Selections for Appreciation and 

Dooley’s “Edge of Tomorrow” to Enjoyment 

them.) Selections for Self-Administered Skills 
Our class discussions led to what Development 

we could do for Dr. Schweitzer. It e Four-color illustrations throughout 

was decided that instead of asking for e Stimulating introductory notes 

the usual “treats” at Halloween the e Balance of old and new 

youngsters would ask for soap to send e Balance of prose and poetry 

to the good doctor and his mission. ° Abundant pupil-teacher aids 





One boy collected canned goods and 
miscellaneous articles. The soap was 
sent on to Lambarene, and the 
canned goods were kept until Christ- 
mas and given to the Lions Club for 
its Christmas project. 

Che educational value of reading 
this one book was of tremendous in- 












Your LAIDLAW Representatives 



















LAIDLAW BROTHERS Pate aio, catornia 
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GROUP PROFITS 


Schools, church 
groups, women's 
clubs, etc., interest- 
ed in earning 45 
cents profit on each 
$1 sale of attrac- 
tive Gift Tie Rib- 
bons. Also complete 
line of gift wrap- 
ping papers. Write 
for FREE sample 
cards today. 


O & W GIFT TIE 


7132 Knowlton Place, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
Dept. 28-V 


WRITERS WANTED! 


leading Agency seeks book scripts, stories, articles 
for sale to top-paying magazines and royalty book 
publishers. All subjects needed! New writers wel- 
come! Book-lengths especially needed! Send your 
scripts today for prompt sales action to: 


CARLSON WADE LITERARY AGENCY 
516 Fifth Ave., Suite 605-B, New York 36, N.Y. 


TIDE POOL MARINE LIFE 


Full color study prints teaching science through 12 
wonderful pictures and authentic text. 


Introductory offer: 
1 print and FREE brochure for only 50c! 


Write: FILMSCOPE INC. 
Box 397, Sierra Madre, California 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 
Organized 
A modern, streamlined approach to kindergarten, 


primary and remedial instruction. 
For complete details, write: 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. M_ P.O. Box 5625 Washington 16, D.C. 


SHOPPING FOR PRICE? 
immediate Delivery—Prepaid 
JEWELRY PARTS and POLISHED STONES 
for CLASSROOM Work 
Easy to Use and Inexpensive. For all ages 5 to 105. 
Send 10c for Catalog of Parts and Chain. 


JEWELGEMS, Box 1000 T, Thousand Palms, Calif. 


NEW CAR PRICES 
GETTING YOU DOWN! 


Try Our One-Stop 
“*Cost-Plus’’ Plan! 
AXminster 2-0226 


FLEET SALES CO. 
4715 Crenshaw, L. A. 


LATEST CATALOGS FREE ON REQUEST 
YOUNG AMERICA’S HERITAGE BOOKS 


A classified catalog graded as to age level 
and indexed for curriculum use. 


JUNIOR BOOKS 1959 Spring and Fall Issue 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY, INC. 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18 


same week we received a most wel- 
come reply from Dr. Schweitzer’s sec- 
retary, stating that they had received 
our package and how much it was 
appreciated. 

Dr. Dooley says in his book that at 
the age of 16 he read the story of Dr. 
Schweitzer and made up his mind 
that he would pattern his life after 
this great man. I, too, hope that some 
of my students made similar decla- 
rations while enjoying the life story 
of this man. At least, they will re- 
member his story as closely related 
to a Halloween with a constructive 
purpose. 

JAMES McCaviTT 
Ravenswood School 
East Palo Alto 


Open Enrollment 
On Insurance Plan 
Is Announced 


A 30-day open enrollment period 
in the CTA Income Protection plan 
was announced last month by E. R. 
Costello, group supervisor of the 
Washington National Insurance 
Company. During the period ending 
November 1, 1959, enrollments will 
be accepted without health questions 
or physical examination. 

CTA members eligible to enroll 
during the open period are those un- 
insured members in CTA chartered 
chapters who sponsor the plan—and 
who are actively employed as teach- 
ers on the enrollment date. 

Last month’s issue of CTA Journal 
(September, pages 42-43-44) pub- 
lished an announcement of the In- 
come Protection plan and the special 
open enrollment period. Names of 
currently insured chapters were 
listed as a guide to members regard- 
ing eligibility. 

Dr. Frank Parr, CTA special ser- 
vices executive, said that more than 
300 chapters had enrolled in the in- 
come protection plan since the ad- 
visory panel on insurance had author- 
ized it five years ago. He said that 
many members had written apprecia- 
tion of the plan and had praised its 
provision for prompt claim service by 
the company. 
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NEW FOR 1960! 


JAPAN STUDY TOUR—Sail in June from 
S. F. and L.A. via Hawaii to Japan. Spend 
16 days there all-expense and return by 
ship for only $1195. Credit availabi-, 

CARIBBEAN CIRCLE—Sail in June to 
Panama, Jamaica and Bermuda. Spend gq 
week in Bermuda all-expense and then fly 
home. All-expense—$695. 

EUROPE-—-Five tours for students and 
young teachers from $975 to $1535. Some 
by sea, some by air; all-expense, conducted, 

WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS OUT SOON 


Gilton Tours vaivie lion 


Sabbatical Trip to Orient 


Round trip on Orient & Pacific Line. 82 days 
for $1985 in Tourist Class. Deluxe hotels. 
Depart Feb. 27, 1960. Limited Group. 

Write for information. 


TRAVEL CENTER, INC. 
649 S. Olive St., L. A. 14 — MA 7-4746 


EUR OP £ 


We'll see the usual plus Africa to Sweden; Dublin 
to past the Iron Curtain. A different trip—for the 
young in spirit whé want to be accompanied but not 
herded around. Also shorter trips. 

EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia (Box $) Pasadena, California 


TRAVEL AND LEARN 


1. Custom made courier assisted—Europe [| (C) 
2. Europe-Oberammergay conducted [] U.S.A. [) 
3. Origins of New England Tour June 20-July 1 [) 


‘*A Course on Wheels’’ N.E. Origins History & 
Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credit. Book 
early—This Tour sold out last five years. 
Check choice and mail today. 

For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes & Write 


ARNOLD TOURS 79 Newbury St. 


Boston, Mass. 


INSTANT BULLETIN BOARD KITS 


Easily assembled by students of any age. Use 
any grade level. Full-size patterns, sample lay- 
outs, color guides. Ideas for years. 8 kits ready. 
Holidays: Halloween—Thanksgiving—Xmas—Feb. 
Holidays—Easter. Transportation: Air—Land- 
Water. Only $1 per kit, any five $3.98, all 
8—$6.00. Send pmt. to Minute-Mount, Box 
508, Redlands, Calif. (No COD’s) 


CRAFTS nz Book 


Contains over 60 pages of instructions, ideas, 
prices and pictures of hundreds of class- ¢ 
room projects. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4707-D Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
5832 Chicago Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 
4 East 16th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


aes 1a a 


Before you buy any books for your school 
library, send for our GRADED CATALOGS: 
“Books for Young People’ (Elementary) and ‘Books 
for Senior High Schools’ —both with subject indexes. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
School Library Department, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Rediku! Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 

Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 

Displays, ete. Available in nine popular sizes, 

nine standard colors and also the uncolored 

letters. Write for samples, brochure and prices. 
THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 

185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, California 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalities, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-10. 


Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave.S.,N.Y.16 
































OPPORTUNITY IN SOCIAL AGENCY SERVING YOUTH 
B'nai B'rith Youth Orgn. seeks Jewish man or 
woman exp'd. working with teenagers for pos. as 
Dir. for No. Calif. hdqtrs. San Francisco. Office, 
part-time asst., full-time sec. Respons. to local 











board and Los Ang. Dist. office, but fairly indep. 
operation. Adm., program resp. for approx. 1000 






youngsters in 40 chapts., adult vol. leaders. Start- 
ing sal. $6175 p.a. Prog. personnel policies, gd. 
sal. increments. Call SKyline 2-2945 (SF) or 
NOrmandy 5-5891 (LA) for interview appt. 
















ARE YOU AN 
UNPUBLISHED AUTHOR? 


Our program has enabled many writers to see their 
manuscripts published. We are interested in work 
by new authors on all subjects: poetry, fiction, ju- 
veniles, non-fiction, and religious books. Submit 
your manuscript for free editorial evaluation to: 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Attn: Mr. Isenhower 489 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


WOMEN! 


Start your retirement business now. 
Send $1.00 for 16 page booklet “How 
to Go Into Business for Yourself.” 


B&M PUBLISHING CO. 
BOX 33 TINLEY PARK, ILLINOIS 





















Attention—Primary & Remedial Reading Teachers, 
Speech and Hearing Therapists— 

Send $1.10 (money order, stamps or currency only) 
for Special Offer Packet containing one complete 
set of SAY-IT LOTTO (sound-picture drill game), 










sample cards and descriptive price lists, including 

1959 Graded Factual Reading List. 

THE KING COMPANY — Educational Publishers, 
2414 W. Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 25, Ill. 























CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


| per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
set; 13/4” manuscript, 240 letters per set. 

black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only 
color & size per set. Reusable adhesive 
> pack. Order by mail or write for free samples. 
C O.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 212 
1546 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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For that extra spark in class, use the 
materials you may secure by using the 
coupon below. 

40. Reproduction of Declaration of In- 
dependence. Authentic size, made from 
same original plates as used to produce 
those on display in Independence Hall and 
Library of Congress. $1 ea. (Coca Cola) 


41. Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools for teachers and counselors. Pro- 
vides over-all view of the problems of 
military guidance. (Dept. of Army) 

42. Secret of Getting Ahead. Outlines 
wide variety of technical training programs 
provided by Army. Emphasis given to 
Graduate Specialist Program Army school- 
ing. (Army) 

43. Information regarding the phono- 
visual Method of (phonics) instruction. 
(Phonovisual Products) 

44. Graded Catalog of Books for Ele- 
mentary and Junior High, and Classified 
Catalog of Books for High School Libra- 
ries. (Lippincott) 

46. Teachers Guides and a Teachers 
Manual for John Gunther’s High Road, 
after-school documentary television series. 
See ad in this issue on John Gunther’s 
High Road Teacher Awards Program. (Ral- 
ston TV-Education Dept.) 

47. Catalog for 1959 and Instructional 
Guide. Lists Children’s books with built-in 
creative enjoyment. Gives easy access to 
Self-Selection books. (Childrens Press) 

48. For Better, Faster Reading. Bro- 
chure about the Rateometer; Eye-Span 
Trainer; the Flash-Tachment, devices for 
improving reading skill. (A/V Research) 

49. Catalogs for Young America, Heri- 
tage Books and Junior Books. (Longman’s 
Green & Company) 

52. Sample of “Handwriting Demons” 
showing the eleven letters that cause half 
of the illegibilities, and ways to improve 
handwriting. One copy per teacher for 
limited time only. (Noble & Noble) 

53. Literature on Orient cruises. Indi- 
cate interest in First Class, Economy Tour- 
ist, Cargolines, Round the World, Holiday 
Cruises, between New York and Califor- 
nia. (American President Lines) 

55. Catalog details over 400 science 
kits, instruments, toys, game book, records, 
for pre-school through high school age. 
(Basic Books, Inc.) 

3. Samples of cut-out letters for use on 
bulletin boards, signs, etc. (Mutual Aids) 

4. Brochure of sample gift tie ribbon 
and paper. Suggests ways to earn money 
for group activities. (O & W Gift Tie) 


12. Booklets with pictures and maps 
giving details on tours for the summer of 
1960. (Study Abroad) 

14. Folder on variety of tours of Eu- 
rope planned especially for students and 
teachers. (Dittman Travel) 

17. Origins of New England folder, 
summer 1960. Study course on wheels em- 
phasizing American history or folder on 
Europe, including Oberammergau. Indi- 
cate which. (Arnold Tours) 

19. Samples with brochure and pieces 
on cardboard cutout letters for use on 


bulletin boards, exhibits, and __ poster. 
(Redikut Letter) 
27. Brochure on assistance available to 


persons who have written a manuscript 
and wish to know about _ publication. 
(Greenwich Book) 

28. Guide to Examination of Webster’s 
New World Dictionary. Brochure showing 
salient features of modern dictionary. In- 
cludes composite page illustrating 34 com- 
ponents every dictionary should contain. 
(World Publishing) 

29. Handicraft Materials a catalog list- 
ing low priced project ideas for Christmas. 
(Cleveland Crafts) 

32. With World Book -— Science is 
Method. Brochure providing student help 
with science learnings and insight to scien- 
tific methods. (Field Enterprises) 

38. Request Card for a copy of the 
1959-60 Standard School Broadcast Teach- 
ers Manual and Wildlife Map. (Std. Oil) 

62. Catalog listing all forty titles in 
The Rainbow Classics. (World Publishing) 

63. Brochure on a different kind of 
tour through Europe and a corner of 
Africa. (Europe Summer Tours) 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Ave., school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1959-60 only. 


Send me items covered by numbers 
circled. I indicate quantity where more 
than one copy is wanted. 4c is enclosed 
for each number circled. 


. ($1) 42. 43. 44. 
49. 53. 55. 3. 4. 


46. 47. 
12. 


41. 


52. 


Subject 

School Name 

School Street Address...................-::-:--++- 
, Calif. 


Enrollment: Boys.............- is tcsccasen 
Available only in the U.S.A. 











editorial postscript 


oft 


CRITICISM of public education seems to have passed 
through its Vale of Illusion and has reached—at least in 
part—a Plateau of Reality. More and more the public 
press (and we can happily add magazine and book pub- 
lishers) is getting to the heart of our teaching system— 
and that means they are revealing the hearts and minds 
of thousands of good teachers. 

Fred Hechinger (The Big Red Schoolhouse) wrote 
effectively for Parents’ Magazine (1959 winner of the 
School Bell Award) for September, a piece about “Good 
Teachers for 40,000,000 children.” Here is an opening 
paragraph: 

“If you've ever responded electrically to one of these 
rare, exciting teachers who ignite sparks of curiosity in 
adolescent minds . . . if you’ve ever watched a science 
instructor turn a group of laboratory tinkerers into ex- 
plorers and discoverers . . . if, in short, you can recall 
the best of your own teachers, no matter how long ago, 
youll recognize that these millions of youngsters who 
ask, “What will teacher be like?’ are instinctively cut- 
ting’ away the underbrush of the pedagogical forest and 
plunging with childish directness into the heart of the 
matter.” 

Hechinger then paints his picture of “What teacher 
will be like’—and he does not use gaudy colors. But the 
painting is brighter than any we have seen in recent 
years, including overtones of rising professional status 
and corresponding improvement of compensation. 


AS SCHOOLS OPENED last month, newspapers, mag- 
azines, radio, and TV made public education top feature. 
Among the most significant was the cover story in 
September 14 TIME Magazine, covering the story of 
James Bryant Conant’s wise and effective campaign to 
awaken public understanding of its schools. “Can (U.S. 
Public Schools) produce quality in quantity?” is well 
worth study by every teacher and subsequent recom- 
mendation for reading by every literate citizen. 


NOT A SINGLE man was seriously injured during the 
15 months required to construct CTA’s new headquar- 
ters building. From 100 to 125 men contributed their 
skills, adding up to almost a quarter million man hours 
of labor. 

If you poured a column of concrete one foot square 
and 20.4 miles long, you would have a mass equivalent 
to the structural concrete used in construction of the 
three-floor building. Add to this 337,000 pounds of re- 
inforcing steel and hundreds of miles of pipe and con- 


ag 






duit and you will begin to realize the complexity of g 
design that provides stability and strength in a Class A 
earthquake and fire-resistant modern building. 

The main offices are located in a structure 226 fee 
long by 76 feet wide. The conference wing, with i seat. 
ing capacity of 450 people, covers an additiona! areg 
of 73 feet by 112 feet. By means of motor-driven folding 
walls, the main conference area may be divided into 
four rooms, each measuring 25 by 39 feet. There are 
eight conference rooms in the headquarters, providing 
ample meeting places for Association committees and 
panels. 

The working area of the CTA center totals 63,514 
square feet, with approximately 9,000 square feet of hall- 
ways, walkways, and lobbies. 

The gold-anodized aluminum sunscreen, a web of 
protective metal cells, stretches around the building like 
a 20-foot-wide ribbon. This uniquely designed feature, 
combined with striking use of plate glass and balcony. 
type overhang, will yet win for Architect Welton Becket 
a string of blue ribbons in national competitions. 



















































LITTLE Cathy Lee Ann Childress, 9 year old third- 
grader at Nightingale School, Stockton, proves how far 
a lady will go to obtain her goal. 

Wanting information for a report her class was doing, 
she wrote to the Tracy Chamber of Commerce asking 
for literature about the town. Cathy didn’t receive an 
answer. 

In a letter to the mayor of Tracy which informed him 
of her dilemma, Cathy told him with simple diplomacy, 
“I know you will answer this, sir, for you are the biggest 
man in Tracy.” She continued, “If you don’t answer, I 
will write to the biggest man of the police and ask him 
to answer me.” 

Needless to say, Cathy Lee Ann received her litera- 
ture, an apology from the C of C secretary, and the 
mayor's picture. Teacher Effie Hays of Montezuma dis- 
trict, San Joaquin county, tells the Journal that Cathy’s 
idea was totally original. 










































































WHY are educational journals silent on the subject of 
H.R. 2165—the Hagen bill for the encouragement of 
simplified spelling? So asks Mrs. Olive Nelson of 
Alameda, who applauds “It’s Not Johnny,” an article in 
Phi Delta Kappan. Helen Bowyer, author of the article, 
is a retired Los Angeles teacher. What she says about 
the absurdities of the English language—as compared 
with Russian or Spanish—confirms our suspicion that 
American youngsters waste two years of their lives, just 
keeping even. 

To answer Mrs. Nelson’s courteous question: We think 
Representative Harlan Hagen of California is a cour- 
ageous man, but not the first to promote the establish- 
ment of a national grammar commission. Educational 
journals are edited by realists, hard-bitten observers 
who have seen idealists exhaust their lives in campaigns 
for versions of simplified spelling. I would like to see 
economic abundance without labor, too . . . but £an yoo 
vizhon that litl seen? 
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State of Califurnia 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE 
SACRAMENTO 





TO MEMBERS OF THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION: 


Formal dedication of the new State Headquarters 
Building of the California Teachers Association 
is an event of great significance in California. 


Your magnificent new building is more than just 
the headquarters of a professional group which for 
nearly a century has been in the forefront of the 
fight for better treatment of teachers and for 
better educational opportunity. It is physical 
evidence of the determination of the teaching 
profession to complete a long-range task to give 
teaching and education their proper leading role 
in our society. 


Dedication of the CTA State Headquarters Building 
marks a milestone in the history of the teaching 
profession in California. To the California 
Teachers Association and its members who man 

the classrooms of our State go my congratulations 
and best wishes for continued success in the 
achievement of their goals. 


Singerely 


Aad filo 


EDMUND G. BROWN, Governor 
















ALL CTA policyholders have saved to 40% on 
car insurance every year in this CTA-sponsored plan! 


receive a dividend on 
your automobile insurance last year? 
Will you receive one this year? If not, 
you should be dollars ahead in the only 
statewide CTA-sponsored plan. Divi- 
dends of 20 per cent or more have been 
received at policy expiration by all pol- 
icyholders every year since this lowest- 
cost plan for teachers commenced opera- 
tions 9 years ago. Last year our 25,000 
policyholders received a total of more 
than $570,000 in dividends—an average 
of nearly $23 each! 


These dividends are additional to the 
special discounts on major coverages, 
now 30 per cent off standard rates, 
which are reflected in the low initial 
CTA teacher premiums. Total savings 
have been around 40 per cent of stand- 
ard rates. Even members who were pre- 
viously insured by “‘non-Board” com- 
panies at sub-standard rates have saved 
up to 28 per cent of premiums! 


But, you ask, how is it done? Is the 
company sound? Do I get less protec- 
tion? Why do I save so much with this 
particular insurance organization? Fair 
questions, indeed! And here are the 
answers: 


ARTHUR F. COREY, 


State 
Executive Secretary, 
California Teachers 
Association 

















































EXPERIENCE has proved that CTA teach- 
ers have lower accident losses than the 
average driver who is the basis for stand- 
ard rates. The savings, called dividends, 
have been refunded ‘to policyholders. 


NON-ASSESSABLE broad-form policies are 
underwritten by California Casualty In- 
demnity Exchange, a 45-year-old com- 
pany which has over $20 million assets 
and is rated A-plus in Best’s Guide, the 
“Dun & Bradstreet” of insurance! 
































417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 


OVER 2,000 ADJUSTERS provide night and 
day claims service throughout the 50 
States and Canada! Towing and emer- 
gency roadside service may be included 
for as little as $2 extra premium! 


AFTER RETIREMENT you can continue at 
reduced rates in California Casualty’s re- 
tired teachers plan which also provides 
for dividends. 


ONLY automobile insurance plan ap- 
proved by the State Council of Educa- 
tion! 


Convince yourself that this insur- 
ance is best for CTA members. No 
matter when your present policy ex- 
pires, fill in and return the reply 
form today for details and exact 
costs of 3 suggested plans for your 
particular car. 


CTA HOME OWNERS, 
TENANTS: 


Additional savings 
to 40 per cent 

are available on 
fire and other 
insurance for 
homes and 
contents (see 
inside front 
cover). 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee os ee CUT ALONG DOTTED LINES AND MAIL TODAY se @wuw@eaeae eee ee eee ee 

CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE —TEACHERS PLAN + 

YES, | AM INTERESTED. . . in your plan which may save me over 40 per cent on car insurance. Please send me details, including your exact 

costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 
(To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested.) 


° 550 KEARNY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO ! 





























For IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: Los Angeles — MAdison 6-1461; San Francisco — EXbrook 7-3500; Sacramento 


Teachers Birth School School 
Name Age Date Name City 
Spouse's Birth Spouse's 
Name Age Date Occupation Employer 
Residence Address: Home 
No. and Street City Zone___ Phone No. 
Are there OTHER male drivers of lf “yes,” Birth Principal Occasional 
THIS vehicle residing in household? give age __Date Driver OO Driver 
(Yes or No) (Check One) 
*Car *Model (Bel Air, *Body *No of 
Year_____*Make Fairlane, etc.) iii erate 
*Date *New [1] *Motor *ls car usually *Distance ONE WAY 
Purchased Used [] No driven to work? is approximately__miles 
(Check One) 


(Yes or No) 
Latest CTA 
or CSTA No. 
(All policyholders must be CTA or CSTA members) 


(If none, give serial or ID number) 






*ls car also used in spouse's occu- 
pation other than to and from work?___—__ 
(Yes or No) or No) 


Us | ESSENTIAL! } Date Present Policy Expires 


(If you do not have a policy, write ‘‘None’’) 
If CSTA, date started or will Company (ies) Now 
start student teaching Insured By 


(Eligible only if have completed, are now student teaching, or will start within 30 days from date of policy) 


School Phone No. 







Terr. 





Do you own other cars?__— 
(Yes or No) 


*lf you want insurance for other owned cars please attach sheet with answers to questions with asterisks. 
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